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“RUGGED -- FAST -- QUIET” 


“T wish to tell you how very much pleased we are with th« 
SUPERIOR ‘LIFETIME’ extractor. 


‘“‘We have used it this past season and like it so well we 
would not consider using any other. It is so ruggedly built 
that it stands the hardest use without trouble. In action, it is 
the fastest machine we have ever used. (We have had con- 
siderable experience with other makes.) It is so quiet in oper- 
ation that you can hear the honey striking the tank as it 
comes from the combs. We hope to add another ‘LIFETIME’ 
this coming year.” 


(Signed) RUSSELL-BARNES APIARIES, 
By: Ralph W. Barnes, ; 
Morrill, Nebraska. | 





Invest in a “LIFETIME” now—the extractor you will 
eventually buy. Used and recommended by some of the largest 
and most progressive beekeepers in the country. 


Manufactured in 4-frame and 8-frame sizes. Results guar- 
anteed. 





Reminding you, also, that we manufacture a complete line of bee supplies. 
We are always in the market for beeswax at highest market price. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Factory at OGDEN, UTAH 


Branches at IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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TRUE LABEL CHARACTERS | 


Designs that compel attention 
Colors that blend and please 
Wording that makes a sale 


Our Labels and selling helps meet these requirements at reasonable prices. 
Send for Catalog and Samples 


American Bee Journal 4 . Hamilton, Illinois 


GENUINE ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


DIRECT FROM OUR YARDS TO YOU ON TIME. 
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A Large Supply — FastService — Full Weight — Finest Quality 
QUEENS—POSTPAID APRIL 1 to JUNE 1 
UNTESTED, EACH . - satin , $ .75 
TESTED, EACH - . j ee . 1.50 


PACKAGES—EXPRESS CHARGES COLLECT 


2-LB. PACKAGE WITH QUEEN, EACH ee: 
3-LB. PACKAGE WITH QUEEN, EACH - ‘ Se 
2-LB. PACKAGE WITHOUT QUEEN, EACH _ a 1.70 


3-LB. PACKAGE WITHQUT QUEEN -___- ciel ‘ - 2.40 
Each additional pound of bees 70c—15% discount to dealers. 
Reserve shipping date—No disease known here. 


HOLDER APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 
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PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Package Bees 


Whether you need one package or a truck load, we can give you the 
prompt and efficient service that you have a right to expect. Our sincere 
effort is to give you young, vigorous, healthy bees on time. 

NOTICE! No disease is known in our yards. We have never had any. 


Queens 


All queens are reared by us (none bought) in our queen yard, located in 
a large pecan orchard, isolated by miles of open farming lands on every 
side, assuring good mating. They are reared from queens that have prov- 
ed their superiority in our outyards during 1936. 

NOTE! There are none better. 1937 daily capacity over 400. 


Nuclei 


Many of our former customers are switching to nuclei. We can meet this 
demand also. When you buy our nuclei, you soon have a hive of bees. 
Place your order early and have your queen introduced and laying on 
arrival. We are receiving such orders now--daily. Why not yours, at once? 


GUARANTEE 


Your Package Is No Better Than Your Queen 








We guarantee every queen, package and nuclei to give unquestioned satisfaction. They are 
all shipped from our own yards. No buying and reselling of queens when you buy from us. 
Our business is one of the largest in the entire nation. We are equipped to fill your order 
regardless of its magnitude. None too large and none too small. 


Early Orders Solicited. Can Start Shipping April First. 


Code Prices To June 1 


2-Pound Package Bees with Young Italian Queen 

2 Pounds Bees on one comb of Brood and Honey with Queen $2.45 The Early Bird 
3-Pound Package Bees with Queen ‘ 15 Catches the Worm. 
2-Frame Nuclei with Bees and Queen $3.1! Place Your 
Untested Italian Queens peers 7! Order NOW. 


SEND FOR PRICE SHEET ON SUPPLIES 


OVERBEY APIARIES 


BUNKIE, LOUISLANA — 
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NEED COACHING? 


HONESTLY MADE 

















Here is a Modified Dadant 
hive tiered up with a good 
crop of honey. No shifting 
brood chambers, looking for 
queens, or all the useless labor 
beekeepers have come to think 
necessary in producing large 
crops at low cost. 














HONESTLY SOLD 


VERY honey producer feels the need of a friend o! 





Service” 





experience to whom he can go at times for depen: 
able advice. Here is that “friend” in the ‘‘Coaching 
offered for the first time to the hundreds of bee 


keepers now using the Modified Dadant hive. It is of ever 


more value to the hundreds who will use this hive for the« 
first time in 1937. 
A few beekeepers, hesitant for lack of knowledge about 


this revolutionary method of honey production, may now 
adopt this labor saving hive with long awaited satisfaction. 
This new “Coaching Service,” written by the Dadants them- 
selves, tells just how to use their hive to the best advantage. 


It is written after their years of experience. 


I'very piece of equipment you own, 8- or 10-frame, may 
be used without loss, except bottom boards, in adopting the 
Modified Dadant hive to your apiaries. Bodies or section 
supers may be used as supers and your present covers over 
all, if you wish. Best of all, you eliminate most of the old- 
time methods that take hours of your time in the rush 


season. 


This ‘Coaching Service” is valuable even if you do not 
use their hive, but after reading it you will want only the 
Modified Dadant hive. Send 25c for this 6-part, 24-page 
‘Coaching Service” and a copy of the 1937 Lewis-Dadant 
catalog will also be sent. You will say it was your best in- 


vestment in 1937. Send today. 





HONESTLY PRICED 














G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Migratory Beekeeping 


Does Pay 


By N. Forehand, 
Florida. 


Walter H. Hull’s article, ‘‘Does 
Migratory Beekeeping Pay,’ in 
American Bee Journal (November, 
1936) brings up the old question of 
location. My twenty years’ experi- 
ence in Alabama and northwest and 
central Florida shows that sometimes 
it not only pays but, if not practiced, 
means the loss of one’s entire outfit. 

Migratory beekeeping is not neces- 
sary in areas where there is a heavy, 
continuous flow followed by a fall 
flow, which builds up colonies and 
supplies winter stores. But these two 
flows should be certain over a period 
of years, and there should be no ap- 
preciable difference in surplus pro- 
ducing plants within four hundred 
miles of the permanent location. 

If migratory beekeeping were not 
practiced in the famous tupelo sec- 
tion of Florida, one would lose as 
high as 50 per cent of his colonies in 
some seasons. I learned this during 
my first years in that location. Bees 
were left on their permanent stands 
on the Choctawatchee River for the 
first three years. The first year loss 
ran about 30 per cent, second year, 
about 45 per cent, and third year, as 
high as 50 per cent. In the spring of 
all three years colonies were weak, 
not building up in time to store much 
surplus from the first flow. 

Here we haven’t such a long haul. 
One hundred miles is about the aver- 
age. But on this moving a surplus 
honey crop is rarely harvested, but 
it pays one hundred per cent by 
allowing increasing, close extracting 
of the tupelo crop, winter stores, and 
strong colonies. Bees are moved from 
river locations (where there is rarely 
any bloom after tupelo is over about 
May 15, until maple and other light 
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producing plants bloom in January 
or February) to the farming section 
for white pursley, beans, and pollen 
producing plants. 

One is paid ten fold by getting 
colonies in fine shape for winter in- 
creasing. This insures a crop from 
titi, an early blooming plant which 
produces heavily, and is the most re- 
liable crop of the state. Bees, if left 
on river locations, will stop brood 
rearing entirely after tupelo quits 
yielding, and for about sixty days 
only small patches of brood and a 
few eggs can be seen. Lacking an 
enormous number of bees, which are 
eaten by dragon flies, colonies will 
become so weak that they cannot 
build up for winter, regardless of 
how much honey is left in the hive. 
This condition may be traced to the 
scarcity of pollen; for if the queens 
would keep up brood rearing, the 
dragon flies would not be able to do 
such serious damage. The flies, to- 
gether with lack of necessary pollen, 
will cost the beekeeper as high as 
half his colonies. 

In central Florida hundreds of bee- 
keepers migrate from orange to pal- 
metto and mangrove locations. The 
average haul will run about one 
hundred and fifty miles, both ways. 
Migratory beekeeping is practiced 
more or less throughout the state, 
and it brings the yield for the state 
up. 

I shall give some of my experience 
in moving for a crop. One hundred 
and eighty colonies were moved 375 
miles from Freeport to a mangrove 
section below Daytona Beach. Bees 
were only in a fair condition, as 
tupelo failed that season. An average 
of fifty-five pounds per colony was 








Monthly, $1.00 a Year 


produced, which was sold for five 
cents per pound, totaling $495 for 
the crop. The entire cost of moving, 


and so on, was $140 one way; and 
they were not moved back to tupelo. 
This left a profit of $355, and bees 
were in fine condition, with twenty 
ealenies of therense. 

Two hundred colonies were moved 
from this mangrove section to sun- 
flower locations on the west side of 
Lake Okeechobee, about 230 miles. 
Only the first 
nies produced any surplus, as the 
second hundred were moved to the 
location too late; for the unflower 
flow was short this season, running 
only about half the usual time. This 
brought the average yield per colony 
down to thirty-nine pounds. This crop 
sold for four and three-quarters cents 
per pound, totaling $379. The cost of 
moving both ways and extracting was 
$163, leaving $211. 

Both crops brought $566 to cover 
wages for owner, wear and tear on 
equipment over a period of four 
months. Only about half of this time 
was actually spent in preparing, mov- 
ing, producing, and extracting several 
crops of honey. 

Naturally, one wishes to make a 
profit and, at the same time, wages. 
If he cannot do this, he had better 
move to some location that will allow 
him to show a profit. The profit from 
these two moves was not great; in 
fact, one would have to live a long 
time to amass a fortune by them. 
3ut when one is devoting his entire 
time to the bees and he can pick up 


hundred of these colo- 


a crop by moving a few hundred miles 


to it, it is only so much added to the 
yearly income and will go a long way 
toward paying expenses. 
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- preparing this material, the hon- 
ey buyer referred to is the grocer 
or distributor; so I have viewed the 
subject from his standpoint. I have 
classed the demands of the honey 
buyer under four headings: First, 
the buyer, of course, demands good 
honey. Second, it must be well pack- 
ed. Third, a well labeled package is 
much desired. Last, it must be honey 
which will move. 

Someone has said that all honey 
is good honey but we know that this 
is not altogether true for some honey 
is very strong in flavor and is only 
good for special uses. Some honey, 
too, is very dark in color as well as 
strong in flavor and, of course, the 
use of this honey is limited. It is the 
packer’s job to find out just what 






Texas ° 


flavor and color is desired and to see 
that the order is filled with this 
particular kind of honey. The honey 
buyer demands that the honey he 
purchases under a particular trade 
brand be uniform in color. A dark 
pack beside a light colored pack 
causes a question of doubt about 
purity to arise in the mind of the 
consumer, creating a sales barrier 
which must be removed. The honey 
must also be uniform in flavor. If a 
customer buys a particular brand 


of honey and likes the flavor, he, of 
course, expects the same flavor when 
he purchases again. If he does not 
get it, he soon tries another brand 
and a repeat sale is lost. 

The honey offered must be a well- 
packed package. The buyer demands 





The Demands Made By 
Honey Buyers 


By » 2 E. Burleson, Sales Manager for : W. Burleson & Son, 


Tom Burleson and his son mean much to southern 
beekeeping. Producers of queens and package bees, 
leaders in cooperative movements, large scale honey 
producers, and distributors of quality honey products 
over a wide territory, what they say about honey 
must command our best attention. 


that it be fresh, free from granula- 
tion, thoroughly strained, and free 
from foam and air bubbles. By all 
means the package must be free from 
honey on the outside; nothing 
more disgusting to the customer than 
picking up a sticky, messy pack of 
honey. 

A well labeled package is always 
admired by the buyer, and commands 
sales that otherwise might have been 
lost. In the past, clerks in the gro- 
cery store were salesmen doing indi- 
vidual selling; today the modern 
trend of merchandising is to give the 
customers a basket and let them go 
around and pick out whatever is de- 
sired. Today we find selling by sight 
the favored way of merchandising 
and the well dressed package gets 
the attention of the customer 
and makes the sale. 

The modern grocer values 
the space in his store very 
highly, therefore, he desires 
rapid moving items, so in the 
end the buyer demands 
honey which will move. Re- 
gardless of the good quali 
ties of honey, packaging or 
labeling, the buyer is not in 
terested in our product un 
less there is a consumer de 
mand and it is our job to 
create that demand. In mod 

(Please turn to page 92) 


Both of these pictures were 
given to us by Ernest Root who 
was everywhere with his Duo 
camera at the San Antonio Con- 
ference. We all know Tom is 
regular guy and that he and 
E. sell a whale of a lot of hone 
but no one was prepared for suc 
a shop force as we see here. Gosh 
we'll have to take our hats off 
Tom. More power to you! 
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These pictures, too, are from 
ixrnest Root’s ever present Duo. 
Miss Weidenkopf did a great 
task well when she staged the 
vorld honey exhibit at the South- 
rn Conference. From her vol- 
uminous notes she makes this 
fascinating travelogue that gives 
us a glimpse of beekeeping pretty 
much over the world. The pic- 
ture shows only a part of the 
wonderful honey exhibit. As sec- 
retary of American Honey Pro- 
ducer’s League, MissW eidenkopf 
nas been a determined little Miss 
and most of us have heard from 
her. 


World Honey 
On Exhibit 


By Arlene Weidenkopf, 


Wisconsin. 
BOUT half the states in the 
United States, four Canadian 
provinces, Alaska, Prince Edward 


Island, Greece, Palestine, three prov- 
inces of India, Union of South Afri- 
ca, Finland, Great Britain, Norway, 
Switzerland, France, Scotland, 
Tahiti, Japan, Germany, Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, China, Netherlands, 
Bulgaria , Portugal, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Poland, were represent- 
ed in the International Honey Exhibit 
displayed in San Antonio last Novem- 
ber. 

Contacts were made with interest- 
ed parties in the Philippine Islands, 
Spain, Hawaii, Mexico, Yugoslavia, 
Peru, Moravia, Ireland, Brazil, and 
Central America, but for one reason 
or another, honey samples were not 
forthcoming. 

Samples of honey from each coun- 
try were preserved, and the exhibit 
will be shown in October, 1937, in 
Washington, D. C., in connection with 
the next convention of the American 
Honey Producers’ League. In the 
meantime, samples may come from 
some other countries which did not 
participate in the San Antonio show. 
We regret that a shipment of honey 
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from the uuncil of Agri 
cultural Research, Simla, India, ar 
rived too late to be taken to San 
Antonio; this shipment contained 
honey samples produced by Apis 
indica and Apis dorsata from wild 
rubber; Cambodia cotton; honey pro- 
duced by the Dammar bee in the 
Bombay Presidency and honey from 
the Travancore State. Beekeeping 
data from Great Britain arrived too 
late to be included in the exhibit, but 
will be shown next October in Wash- 
ington. 


Imperial ¢ 


Included in the « xhibit were photo 
graphs of 


beekeeping in Greece, 


Poland, Palestine, South Africa, 
Norway, Finland, India, Bulgaria, 
Scotland, and Netherlands. Posters, 
honey pamphlets, samples of honey 
labels and containers were received 
from Palestine, Czechoslovakia, 
China, Netherlands, Australia, 


France; and honey plants were sent 
from France and Netherlands. 


Also, Professor C. R. Kellogg, of 
Fukien Christian University, Foo 
chow, China, sent a model Chinese 


beehive, swarm catcher, hive tool, a 
sample of the material used for smok 
ing the bees, samples of comb, queen 
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cells and worke brood These arti 
cles were displayed with the 
samples from China and 
considerable attention. 
Several of the foreign Jegations in 
Washington loaned flags and maps of 
the countries they represent, andthese 
were 


honey 
attracted 


used as a background to aug 
ment the‘international atmosphere. 

The honey exhibit itself was a 
“looking,” “smelling” and “tasting”’ 
enterprise. After the honey samples 
were moved into the lobby of the 
Crockett Hotel Sunday morning, No 
vember 22, provided, 
and the invited to ex 
amine samples of honey from the 
various states and countries. Until 
the exhibit was dismantled the last 
day of the convention, beckeeper 
and townspeople crowded around the 
honey jars and tasted to their hearts’ 
content. Could the fact that nearly 


spoons were 


beekeepers 
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everybody at the convention was so 
well sweetened be responsible in part 
for the harmonious and congenial 
complexion of the meeting? 
sciatica 
SOME INTERESTING HIGH- 
LIGHTS OF THE EXHIBIT 
South Africa. 

The collection of 99 honey samples 
that arrived in perfect condition 
from the Union of South Africa, in- 
cluded honey from citrus, alfalfa, 
eucalyptus, cowpeas, veld flowers, 
pear and apple blossom, buckwheat, 
Knysna forest honey, Karro flora, 
heath and wild flora, red aloe, Rus- 
sian black sun-flower, wild lilac and 
asparagus, and many others. 


Fifty-eight photographs from Po- 
land, all nicely labelled in English, 
depicting extension work in beekeep- 
ing, various types of hives, beekeep- 
ers’ meetings, and beekeeping re- 
search work conducted in that coun- 
try. Twelve enlarged pictures of bee- 
keeping subjects were included in 
this collection. 

a een 
Tahiti. 

Regarding the honey samples from 
Tahiti, Dr. Sechrist wrote, “Honey 
produced here varies somewhat with 
the season, but, in general, is quite 
uniform. It comes from many 
sources, none of them abundant 
enough to give any characteristic 
type of surplus. It is largely tree 
honey, although some comes from 
small herbs. This sample contains, 
largely, honey from the cocoanut 
blossom, from the Tahitian Chestnut 
(Inocarpus adulis) and from a 
variety of Crotalaria which grows 
abundantly on the plateaus.” 


Finland. 
The Poultry Rearers’ Association 
in Finland, which carries out the 


advisory work of apiculture in that 
country, stated, “The honey samples 
are by no means exclusively honey of 
that plant during whose florification 
the sample has been taken, but any- 
how chiefly derived from that plant. 
No plant being exclusively cultivated 
with us on large areas, honey derived 
purely from a special plant cannot 
be obtained. . . . In reality the num- 
ber of bee-stocks (bee-communities) 
maybe at present amounts to 15 
to 20 thousand.” 
an 
Norway. 

From “Norges Birkterlag” in Nor- 
way came this information, “At gen- 
eral good crops here we get about 
400,000 - 500,000 kg. honey. In all we 
have about 23,000 beehives here. The 
greater part of the honey is sold 
through the Honningcentralen, which 
is the beekeepers’ own concern for 
the turn-over of honey, hives, and 
supplies. It has its own workshop for 
the manufacture of hives, extractors, 
and supplies, and its own comb foun- 


’ 
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dation mills. Here in Norway all hon- 
ey must be granulated before it is 
sold, and is only delivered in the 
Norwegian Beekeepers’ Association’s 
and Honningcentralen’s packing.” 


Philippine Islands. 


Our correspondent in the Philip- 
pine Islands supplied the following 
details about honey and honeybees of 
Palawan Province, as furnished by 
His Excellency Higinio Mendoza, 
M.D., Provincial Governor of Pala- 
wan: ‘‘There are two species of bees 
which produce commercial honey in 
Palawan, namely ‘Potiocan’ and ‘Leg- 
ten’ (native names in Palawan). 
There is no such an industry as bee- 
keeping in Palawan nor in any part 
of the Philippine Islands. Beekeeping 
is an incidental household occurrence 
—rarely done—if so, for family use 
only. Most of the honey is gathered 
from wild states and the gathering 
is generally done by the mountain 
folk—the non-Christians. In the case 
of the ‘Potiocan’ bees, the hive is in- 
variably found hanging from high 
tree branches sometimes as high as 
400 feet and from the distant part 
of a branch. The gatherer climbs up 
and smokes off the bees and then the 
comb is removed and placed in cans. 
In the case of the ‘Legten’ bee where 
the comb is in the hollow of a tree, 
the bees are also smoked off before 
the hive is removed. The method of 
extraction is crude—simply pressing 
by hands the honey from the wax. If 








marketing is done, the honey is 
strained, very rarely sterilized, and 
bottled. Local price.——-No standard 
price. A quart costs about ten cen- 


tavos (5 cents). Uses of Honey in the 
Philippines, particularly in Palawan. 
—Food for adults and infants. Adults 
eat it with staple cereals as rice and 
tubers. The new-born is fed for the 
first few days with it. Medicinal Uses. 
—In the manufacture of Tiki-tiki ex- 
tracts (Tiki-tiki is a vitaminous ex- 
tract of cereals for use of infants). 
Quacks use it in various remedies for 
the sick.”’ 
ee een 
Palestine. 

These details were received from 
the Association of Jewish Beekeep- 
ers in Palestine: “The honey pro- 
duced by the members of our associa- 
tion is marketed through Tenuva, a 
central marketing institution of all 
agriculture cooperative societies in 
Palestine. Most of the honey is sold 
to the housewife of the middle class. 
Part goes in the manufacture of the 
soft drink such as ‘Zoof.’ As evident 
from the samples, the main nectar 
secreting plants are the orange and 
the eucalyptus.” 

—_ OoO— 
Roumania. 


This information came from Pro- 
fessor Eremie, of Roumania: “There 
are in Roumania approximately 1,- 
000,000 hives of which—750,000 are 
box hives and 250,000 are modern, 





the majority of which is the Dada 
Blatt (Modified Dadant) and 
Layens (long idea) type. There 
also German hives of small siz 
the Transcorpatian region, but 
gradually tend to be replaced by 
larger Layens and especially the 
dant-Blatt types. The box hives us 
ly belong to peasants. The type 
large commercial beekeeper who 
cupies himself exclusively, as in 
United States, with apiculture, d 
not exist in Roumania. Modern a 
culture is indulged in as a side |] 
by large and small farmers, 
priests, by institutional employe 
and also by many other intellectu: 
The apiaries do not ordinarily ha 
more than 100 hives, but there a 
some which have 200 or 300 hiv 
The field apiculture is practiced chi 
ly in the regions of the lower Danu 
and also in those where there 
forests of locust and basswood. T} 
hives are constructed in their maj 


ity by the beekeepers themselv: 
There are at present also seve 
manufacturers, beekeepers the 


selves, who make bee supplies. Th« 


sell chiefly comb foundation. B 
many beekeepers make their ow 
foundation. It is necessary to ad 


that all bee supplies are cheaper b 
being made by the beekeeper hin 
self. The cooperative, because of ex 
porting honey, is not, unfortunately 
as yet organized, in spite of the grea 
efforts which have been made in tha 
direction. There is one apicultura 
school in Cornesti under the directior 
of Mr. D. Stamatelache, whose cours« 
lasts three years. There are give 
also short courses in apiculture fo 
those who wish instruction.” 
cumin 
Yugoslavia. 

The American 

Yugoslavia, sent 


Consul in 
the following in 
formation through our Department 
of Commerce: “Among the Balkan 
countries, Yugosalvia holds the lead 
ing position in apiculture. In com 
parison with European countries, 
there are 4.71 beehives per 1,000 
inhabitants in Yugoslavia as _ con- 
trasted with 6 in Germany, 7 in 
Switzerland, and 4 in Austria. Do- 
mestically, beekeeping is of great im- 
portance to fruitgrowing which is 
well developed and holds a_ very 
prominent position in Yugoslav econ- 
omy. However, the average annual 
production of honey in a year afford- 
ing a medium pasture is estimated at 
about 3,200,000 kilos or about 5 
kilos per beehive, but there are large 
sections in which the average yield 
of honey is almost double this 
amount. In view of the favorable 
climatic conditions, plenty of forests 
and meadows, and an abundance of 
aromatic plants, the production of 
honey is considered small. The reason 
for such a small yield is ascribed to 
the primitive way of beekeeping and 
particularly to the fact that the 
greater part of beehives is equipped 
with immovable honeycombs while 


Zagreb, 
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nly about one-third of the beehives 
s kept according to modern methods 
f beekeeping. The latter are, how- 
ver, gaining in importance, and 
novable honeycombs are gradually 
aking place of the old system. 
According to recent estimates made 
1y beekeepers’ associations, there are 
1 total of 750,000 beehives in the 
Kingdom. The annual production of 
1oney during the recent ten-year 
period is estimated at a value of 130,- 
100,000 dinars ($2,951,000) while 
hat of wax is place at 18,000,000 
linars ($408,600). (Converted at 
he rate of 44 dinars to the dollar.)”’ 

a 

Ireland. 


The Irish Beekeepers’ Association 
iffered this information: “The follow- 
ng are the main sources of nectar in 
this country — Sycamore, April to 
May; apple, May to June; hawthorn, 
May to June; white clover, June 12 
to July 20; chorlock, June; lime, 
July; blackberry, July to Septem- 
ber; heather, July to September 
(local only).” 


—_o— 


New Zealand. 


Mr. P. A. Hillary, of Auckland, 
New Zealand, stated: “The industry 
in this country is on a small scale 
compared to yours. We have 7,000 
beekeepers with 120,000 colonies of 
bees. Our average total crop is ap- 
proximately 6,750,000 lbs. per an- 
num. The consumption is about 4 
pounds per head of the population 
(1,250,000). Our largest beekeeper 
owns 3,400 colonies. Compulsory 
registration is in force, and the ex- 
port of honey is controlled by a 
Honey Board. Legislation is promised 
to enable the regulation of grades 
and wholesale prices on the local 
market. The honey crop in New Zea- 
land was below the average this year, 
and was estimated to total 2,250 tons 
(5,040,000 Ibs.). My crop. from 
1,200 colonies was 50 tons. The Hon- 
ey Export Control Board is only con- 
cerned with voluntary exports. Hon- 
ey sent to grade stores for export is 
forwarded to London by the Board 
and sold there, the proceeds being 
pooled and paid out on the honey ex- 
ported according to its value as 
marked on the Grade Certificates. 
Five hundred tons were exported to 
London last season.” 

—— — -—— 
Greece. 


Through the Department of Com- 
nerce, a contact was made with Mr. 
N. Nicholaides, of Greece, who sup- 
‘lied the samples of Hymettus honey 
shown in San Antonio. Mr. Nichol- 
iides wrote: “‘The hive I have always 
used has been the 10-frame standard 
hive with Hoffman frames. I use two 
‘ull depth stories for each hive for 
he sake of the best application of 
warm control measures and other 
manipulations. ‘I run my apiary for 
‘xtracted honey only and I use a 4- 
sasket, automatically reversible, Root 
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extractor. All my hives, foundation, 
tools, frames, etc., are either of Root 
or Dadant or Lewis make. Greece has 
an abundance and variety of honey 
plants, many of which yield as fine a 
quality of honey as can exist. Due, 
however, to its semi-arid climate, 
honeyflows are of short duration and 
often fail to have a crop. Some of the 
important honey plants are almond, 
fruit trees, rosemary, pine tree (Pin- 
us Halepensis) yielding considerable 
honeydew twice a year; strawberry 
tree (Arbutus) probably what Amer- 
icans call Manzanitta; spring flower- 
ing heather; yellow sage; field flow- 
ers; citrus trees; kings spear (Aspho- 
delus) early pollen; acacia; rocket 
(Eruca Longirostra).”’ 
Oo 


Switzerland. 


From Dr. O. Morgenthaler, Liebe- 
field, Switzerland, came these state- 
ments regarding the honey samples 
submitted for the exhibit: “‘No. 1 is 
Alpine honey from the Alps where 
there are over 1900 stands of bees. 
It contains the typical alpine plants, 
darunter Erica, Rhododendron, alpine 
Papilionaceen, Myosotis. No. 2 comes 
from the Kanton Luzern and is 
typical early spring honey of the 
Switzerland middle country. It comes 
from fruit bloom and Anthriscus, 
and contains also some Lowenzahn. 
No. 3 is a summer honey from the 
Kanton of Bern and contains honey 
from clover and honeydew. The hon- 
eydew is from fir trees.” 

0 


Alaska. 


The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College, Alaska, furnished this 
information about beekeeping in 
Alaska: ‘‘Beekeeping has not gotten 
along very far in this country at the 
present time. It is still a question of 
how successful it will be. There are 
many honey plants here and there 
seems to be no question as to the 
abundance of nectar, but it is largely 
a matter of temperature. Mornings 
and evenings, particularly, are very 
cool. Even though the days are long, 
the bees are not able to take advan- 
tage of the long daylight hours.” 

oO 


Scotland. 


A shipment of six combs of heath- 
er honey from James Cunningham, 
lecturer in beekeeping, Edinburgh 
and East of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, came through in fine shape. 
Pertaining to beekeeping conditions 
in Scotland, Professor Cunningham 
wrote: “Since 1922, or thereabouts, 
beekeeping in Scotland has been 
gradually recovering from the devas- 
tation wrought during the previous 
fifteen years by the successive epi- 
demics of acarine disease. Acarine 
disease is still with us but it is less 
virulent and causes less damage than 
formerly. At the present time there 
are more beekeepers and more colo- 
nies of bees in the country than for 
thirty years, consequently honey is 


more plentiful, At each of the three 
agricultural colleges, Aberdeen, Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, there is a bee- 
keeping department with experi- 
mental apiary and two extension 
lecturers. Each college has allotted 
to it approximately twelve counties 
in which the extension men are re- 
sponsible by lectures and advisory 
work for beekeeping education. There 
is a national society of beekeepers 
named the Scottish Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. Branch associations all over 
the country are federated to the na- 
tional body. The national body has 
standing committees on finance, edu- 
cation, publications, propaganda, in- 
surance, markets, shows, library, 
editorial. The official organ of the as- 
sociation is the monthly journal ‘The 
Seottish Beekeeper’ edited by Dr. 


John Anderson, of the Aberdeen Col- 


lege of Agriculture.” 


a 
Japan. 


From the Japanese Zoo-technical 
Experiment Institute of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry 
comes much interesting information, 
some of which is given here: “Ob- 
scure as is the origin of the honey- 
bee in Japan, the earliest record of 
apiculture (bee culture or beekeep- 
ing) is found in the second year of 
the reign of Emperor Kokyoku (644 
A. D.), namely about 1300 years ago. 
From the remotest period, there was 
found in this land a species of ori- 
ental wild honeybees technically 
known as Apis Indica and there was 
the practice of keeping those wild 
bees for gathering honey mostly 
among the farming classes, though 
of course the method of beekeeping 
then in practice was very primitive. 
The products, namely, honey and 
beeswax, were highly valued on ac- 
count of their efficacious medicinal 
virtue as well as nutritive value. 

The following statistical figures (not 
covering Chosen, Taiwan, Karafuto 
and other dependencies) are given 
for references: Number of sericul- 
tural households, 51,791 (in 1935); 
number of beehive boxes, 210,417 
(in 1935); production of honey 2,- 
582,539 kilograms (in 1935); pro- 
duction of beeswax, 28,815 kilograms 
(in 1935); production of honey per 
box of bees, 12.3 kilograms (in 
1935); import of honey, 857.4 kilo- 
grams (in 1934); export of honey, 
297 kilograms (in 1934); import of 
beeswax, 838.8 kilograms (in 1934); 
export of beeswax, 22.8 kilograms (in 
1934); population (of Japan), 69,- 
254,148 (as in October, 1935); area 
of Japan, 382,545.4 kilometers 
(March, 1935); area of arable land, 
59,877.5 kilometers (end of 1934); 
number of farming households, 5,- 
617,486 (end of 1934).”’ 

——— o—_— 
Netherlands. 

Mr. W. H. v.o. Broek, Soesterberg, 

Netherlands, sent, in addition to a 
(Please turn to page 88) 




































































By E. 
Tahiti. 
The first section of this fundamental bee- 


keeping series by E. L. Sechrist covered 
apiary management and its principles. This 


second section will have to do with honey 
houses and equipment and the _ practices 
common to the production of extracted 
honey. 

This has so far been like going back to 
the old red school house. It is a funda- 
mental course in beekeeping management, 
not only suited to the needs of beginners 
but also a clearing house for the ideas of 
those of us who consider ourslves past the 
cub days. 

Introduction. 


ITH the development of the auto 

truck and the building of good 
roads, commercial beekeepers began 
to prefer a number of small apiaries 
rather than a few large ones. Many 
of them also found it desirable to 
change frequently, 
move whole apiaries from one nectar 


locations or to 
source to another during the same 
season, practicing what has come to 
be known as Migratory Beekeeping. 
All this has brought about a tendency 
to extract and clarify the honey at 
a well-equipped honey house central- 
ly located. Some operators, however, 
prefer portable extracting outfits, 
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L. Sechrist, 


frequently doing the work of strain- 
ing or settling at a central plant. 

A beekeeper who wishes to produce 
quality honey, will grade 
Fancy according to United States 
Standards, can d_ this at the least 
expense by the use of a central plant 
where, only, can he afford to have 
adequate space and equipment. 

With the growing demand for 
cleanness and attractive appearance 
in food products, dirty honey, even 
in 60-lb. cans, is being frowned upon 
and it is becoming more and more 
necessary to put up honey in a clean- 
ly manner. The probability is that, in 
the near future, all honey going to 
market will have to be properly free 
from foreign material or else suffer 
a reduction in price. 

In the past, much honey has been 
clarified by the wholesaler in the city, 
but it should b done before it leaves 
the hands of those closely associated 
with honey production, either by the 
beekeeper himself or by the market- 
ing association through which he sells 
his honey. Various marketing associa- 
tions have found out that honey, as 


such as 


Honey Houses, Equipment and Practices for Extracted Honey. 


Caring for the Honey Crop 


it comes from the average beekeeper 
is so irregular in character that it i: 
the part of wisdom to put all of it 
through the clarifying tanks of th« 
cooperative’ before sending it out 
under their brand and guarantee. 

There is some development of ¢ 
operative work among groups of pri 
ducers, as in a locality where all pro 
duce honey of similar quality, th 
plan being that they should own, ec: 
operatively, a central building and 
good extracting and clarifying out 
fit, each member owning the tank 
into which his honey will be run fron 
the cooperatively owned outfit. Thi 
plan reduces individual investment 
and permits a better central plant 
than one individual could afford. It 
has also been suggested that extract 
ing supers might be owned coope1 
atively in a locality free from Ame) 
ican foulbrood, each member being 
furnished from the common stock th: 
supers he required at any time. 

The chief obstacle to having th: 
best of equipment in an individually 
owned extracting plant is the great 
cost of extractors and other machin 
ery compared with the few days a 
beekeeper uses them in a_ season 
Group work would entail a minimun 
of expense for installation, and would 
make possible the use of the equip 
ment for a longer time each year. 

Extracting is also done as piece 
work for other beekeepers by oper 
ators who have spare time and 
good extracting plant. Also, neigh 
boring beekeepers who have not 
many colonies may be hired by an 
extensive operator to extract his 
honey in his own plant at a fixed 
price per super. 

A beekeeper frequently invests too 


Lawrence 
increased to 
even-frame brood 
a solid partition. A 
ways left under the 
system). 


North Dakota, later 
Each hive has tw 
chambers, separated by 
queen excluder is al! 
supers. (Two queer 


apiary in 
400 hives. 
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A California apiary on hive stands 


much money in equipment which, in 
the operation of an apiary of moder- 
ate size. It is desirable and econom- 
ical to install the simplest equipment 
that will be adequate to handle the 
amount of honey produced. If, how- 
ever, the operator intends to increase 
his yearly production of honey, he 
should not install machinery which 
will have to be discarded at a loss in 
a few years. 

Labor is another great consider- 
ation in the economical production 
of honey. Beekeeping operations are 
largely limited by the amount of ex- 
pert work which the owner or oper- 
ator of the bees can do. The labor 
needed at extracting time is more 
than at other seasons, and while it 
need not be of the same expert 
character as that needed for work in 
the apiary, ordinary unskilled labor 
is seldom satisfactory. Group oper- 
ation presents a solution of the labor 
problem because some of the less ex- 
tensive beekeepers in the group 
would have sufficient spare time to 
do much of the cooperative work in 
the extracting house. Statistics show 
that the man with 250 colonies of 
bees or less, or with any number less 
than 500, should have some other 
paying work for the time not requir- 
ed with his own bees. Group work 
would solve this problem. Also, a 
beekeeper could handle a_ larger 
number of colonies if assured of 
satisfactory help to do the extracting. 
One of the greatest difficulties of the 
beekzeper is to secure the help he 
must have with his bees during the 
period of taking the honey crop with- 
out keeping his men longer than is 
profitable for him. Few apiary busi- 
nesses can stand the expense of hired 
expert helpers for the whole year 
unless they can be profitably employ- 
ed at other work when not engaged 
with the bees. A loss is usually shown 
where much high-priced labor is 
hired. All indications are that co- 
operation in the production of honey 
will be of great value to beekeepers. 
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Hives. 

Although the great majority of 
hives in use are of the 10-frame 
Langstroth type, the kind of hive 
selected is largely a matter of per- 
sonal preference. The system of man- 
agement must, however, be adapted 
to the style of hive used. If the hive 
seems too large or too small, the 
difficulty is probably one of manage- 
ment rather than size of hive. Loca- 
tion, of course, has some bearing on 
the choice of style of hive. 

There are some locations, particu- 
larly in parts of the alfalfa-sweet 
clover areas and in the orange terri- 
tory, where conditions just prior to 
the main honey flow, usually either 
scarcity of pollen or of minor nectar 
sources, or these reasons combined 
with climatic conditions, make it 
almost impossible, with any standard 
system of management, to secure a 
large enough population of field bees 
in each colony to insure a good sur- 
plus of honey. This condition prevails 
here in Tahiti and in other parts of 
the tropics. 

Combining the progeny of two or 
more queens into one colony at the 
time a maximum colony population is 
needed, either by uniting several 
colonies into one or by the use of a 
hive containing two brood nests with 
a laying queen in each offers a 
solution of this difficulty to which 
experimenters are giving much at 
tention. Mr. S. F. Lawrence, of North 
Dakota, of whom I have written 
was the earliest extensive user of the 
dual-queen hive, and he succeeded in 
getting large crops of honey from as 
many as 400 of these two-queen hives 
(800 queens) in one apiary in a 
region lacking in minor sources of 
nectar on which colonies could be 
built up to standard honey-producing 
strength. The management of dual- 
queen hives will be considered later, 
when discussing clear brood nest 
systems of management adapted to 
producing comb honey and to other 
special conditions or localities, 


For effective work in the apiary 
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and in extracting honey, uniformity 
in size and style of hive, so that all 
parts are interchangeable, has been 
found to be essential for economy in 
operation. 

Hive Stands. 

Where bees seem to suffer because 
the earth is very cold or very hot, 
hive stands are useful. Although, in 
migratory beekeeping, they are an 
additional burden, for permanent 
apiaries they are advisable. 

There seem to be apiaries where, 
in the spring time, colonies set direct 
ly on the cold, damp, ground or on 
bricks or small stones, are slow in 
building up. On the contrary, in some 
hot areas in the western states hive 
stands are almost a necessity, pre- 
venting many in-coming bees from 
being killed by contact with the hot 
ground and relieving the colony from 
the intense heat at the surface of the 
ground. Tests have shown that tem- 
peratures are much higher, and that 
trash on the ground at earth level or 
just below, is much more inflamma- 
ble, than ten inches above the 
ground. 


Supers. 
Full depth supers, standard shallow 
upers, or Dadant shallow supers, all 


give good satisfaction, shallow supers 
having the advantage that they are 
lighter and that bees can be more 
readily shaken from them without 
handling the comb On the other 
hand, a greater number of shallow 
frames than of deep frames must be 
handled to produce the same quan- 
tity of honey. The decision as to 
tyle of super rests with personal 
preference and the tem of apiary 
management used. 
Taking Off Surplus Honey. 

Brushing bees off extracting combs 
is time consuming and enrages the 
bees unnecessarily, besides being a 
dangerous procedure when American 
foulbrood is present in an apiary. 
Shaking and jouncing bees out of 
shallow supers of sealed honey is 
better than brushing but is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

(Please turn to page 92) 
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As announced last month, we have 


started a contest for suitable pic- 
tures for our front cover circle. Read 
what we said in the January number, 
page 10. “It takes a snappy, clear, 
close-up subject, with plenty of well 
defined - detail and of unusual in- 
terest.” 

For pictures selected for the fol- 
lowing months we will give one copy 
of either of these three books, auto- 
graphed by the author: ‘‘American 
Honey Plants,” by Frank C. Pellett; 
“Huber’s Observations on Bees” or 
“The Honeybee,’ by C. P. Dadant; 
with a picture of the author for your 
own den wall. 


The pictures, should be of bee- 
keeping, if possible. Since the an- 
nouncement was made in our Jan- 


uary number, many have sent pic- 
tures of outdoor scenes covering a 
variety of subjects. We _ failed to 
state that we prefer beekeeping sub- 
jects. It is not necessary that the 
pictures be of apiaries, although we 
have chosen a picture of an apiary 
for our March number from among 
those sent to us. The picture in the 
cover circle for this issue (Feb.) 
is a good example of human interest 
material, close enough to beekeeping 
to keep us to our subject. There is 
good detail, very suitable for that 
circle, and it will bring a smile to 
many who see it. A more suitable 
subject can hardly be imagined. 

The picture was sent by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Leverette. Mr. Leverette 
is manager of the David Running 
apiaries for the production of pack- 
age bees and queens at Sumterville, 
Alabama. They say, “Here is a pic- 
ture of our honey fed baby. He has 
had nothing as a drink but milk and 
honey from birth. He has not been 
sick a day and has never been both- 
ered with constipation. We have 
followed the formulas given by Dr. 
W. Ray Jones which appeared in the 
Journal. 

Picture For March. 

The winning picture for March 
was submitted by Iver C. Anderson 
of Lake Benton, Minnesota, and is 
a good, clear, snappy photograph of 
his apiary. We would like to have a 
more human interest picture, but it 
is the best of all those received for 
this issue. Look for it in March. 

Other contestants were close. Wil- 
liam Kibby of Pittsfield, Massachus- 
etts, sent a wonderful picture, a field 
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Cover Pictures 


—A Contest for Everybody 


apparently of clover or buckwheat, 
but there was not enough detail nor 
enough close-up flower heads to do. 
A picture of a North Carolina maple, 
sent by Edgar Abernathy, of Stan- 
ley, North Carolina, was excellent, 
but we prefer the one by Mr. Ander- 
son. Mr. Abernathy also sent an ex- 
cellent water scene from his native 
state with a margin of white locusts, 
an important honey plant in_ the 
Carolina mountains. We are keeping 
both of them and may use them later 
one way or another. 

Paul Jones, of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
sent sixteen pictures. Most of them 
will not do because they are of un- 
related subjects and not good enough 
in photographic quality, farm scenes, 
river views, family groups, children, 
various humorous poses. One picture, 
however, of a young lady with gold- 
enrod flowers in a hill country might 
do if the goldenrod were only close 
enough and clear enough. It is an 
excellent subject. Perhaps Mr. Jones 
will let us have the original negative. 
We may be able to do better with it 
and possibly get a little retouching 
done on the picture so it will do. 

Mr. Jones writes: “This cover pic- 
ture offer is putting it right in our 
front yard, open handed and friendly. 
I understand there was a little criti- 
cism about the ‘“‘three little pigs’”’ (see 
March, 1936) even though I thought 
the pig scene was proper. I am not 
a farmer and only a little beeman, 
but all of the covers have seemed 
excellent to me. Now you give us all 
a chance to get the kind of picture 
we want, and I suppose most of those 
who fail to win will discover the dif- 
ficulty in securing a suitable pic- 
ture.” 

Others who tried, but who did not 
succeed were J. C. Rippingale of Oak 
Bank, Manitoba, who sent pictures of 
his bee yard and a winter scene; L. 
M. Deming of Edmeston, New York— 
a picture showing his hives piled 
high with snow behind shedsand build- 
ings; James T. MacMillan, of New 
York City—a picture showing Dor- 
othy MacMillan perched on a rock at 
a pretty waterfall, clear photography, 
but poor focus; William Adams, of 
Wabash, Indiana—two outdoor In- 
diana scenes, one quite good, but not 
in good focus; A. E. Hepinstall, of 
Brandon, Manitoba—two fine out- 
door snapshots of wild life in the 
northwest, one of a chipmunk on the 





trail to Lake in the 
good, but would suffer from bein 
enlarged for the cover circle; and 
fine view of Multnomah Falls take 
from the Columbia River drive, 
subject not at all suited for our cove 
circle, both good pictures. 

Fred Duplecy, of Vernon, New 
York, sends a picture of his littl 
girl standing near a honey sign. Th: 
face of the child is out of focus and 
the position awkward; suitable other 
wise. R. D. Richey, of Pasadena, 
California, sends a picture of his 
family cat in a patch of clover; good 
subject, but poor photography and 
detail. D. F. Johnson, of Churu 
busco, Indiana, sends pictures mount 


Clouds, ve) 


ed in circular frame and cut from 
various publications, most of them 
from “Outdoor Indiana.’ Copyright 


would prohibit the use of pictures of 
this sort without permission; also, 
it is difficult to make a good engrav- 
ing from a print from a page in a 
magazine or paper. We must have 
original photographs which have not 
been used by some other publication 
Our January Cover. 

The picture on the January cover 
of the snow scene was not properly 
acknowledged. It was sent by Broth- 
er Frederick, of Techny, Illinois, in 
March, 1936. We thought it unusually 
fine. A number of other pictures 
were sent by Brother Frederick show- 
ing the beauties of the snow of the 
past winter (1936) which we disliked 
in so many other respects. 

ABJ 


List Your Name 


A list of dealers in bee supplies, 
package bees, nuclei and queens is 
compiled once every year by the Bee 
Culture Laboratory of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This list 
is sent to correspondents who wish 
to purchase bees, supplies, etc. The 
list is now being revised and those 
who desire to be listed again or who 
wish to be entered for the first time 
should send the following information 
to the Bee Culture Laboratory, Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland: 

Name and address; dealer in (1) 
bees and queens (state race); (2) 
package bees (state type and race) ; 
(3) bee supplies; (4) honey packing 
equipment. 

The list will be closed to entries on 
March 1, 1937. 
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Apiary 


By G. L. Hankammer, 


Missouri. 





ENCLOSE two pictures of my 
| brother Phil’s roof garden apiary 
above our store in St, Louis. We had 
thirty colonies of bees here and they 
did well. Each hive was topped with 
a concrete block to prevent winds or 
storms from damaging the colony. 

In the garden, itself, everything 
was planted in half barrels. There 
were moon vines, morning glories, 
moss flowers and different kinds of 
shrubs. The bees had only to fly a 
half mile to the river and the rail- 
road yards where sweet clover is 
plentiful. Also there are two parks 
and two cemeteries with abundant 
pastures, 
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Back to Winter Packing 

















We have had as high as sixty colo- 
nies at one time. Some of the colonies 
produced two hundred pounds of 
honey, never less than forty pounds. 
We are frequently called to get 
swarms from shrubs and trees in 
the parks and on streets. One time 
the Municipal Opera during a per- 
formance at night gave us a ¢all to 
get bees that were flat on a wall in 
the dressing room quarters. It was 
quite easy to get them in a box by 
wetting them thoroughly, and hold- 
ing the box below against the wall 
and slowly scraping them off with a 


cardboard. 




















































































































Lee Roy Stewart, president of the 
Indiana Association, sends this pic- 
ture of his apiary as it is now packed 
for winter. His hives rest on hollow 
tile stands six or seven inches up 


from the ground. Tar paper rings 
are set about the hives and filled 
with straw. Tar paper’ caps are 
folded over the rings and all held 
with brick-weighted cords over the 
tops and hanging at the sides. It is 
good packing. 

Many are trying tar paper in 
some form, with and without inne 
packing. Last winter’s experience in 
loss from severe cold and resulting 
starvation ha taught us lessons. 
Simple shelter, preferably with nat 
ural windbreaks and quiet locations, 
simple packing, and all the adjuncts 
of fit colonies, will likely take us 
through the worst winters. But back 
to some form of protection is the 
trend, following losses no one wants 
to repeat. 
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How to Pro 


By J. A. Schlotthauer, 
California. 


INCE the article in the October 

Journal entitled ‘“‘Here Comes the 
New Bee,” the writer has enjoyed a 
host of comments. Some eall it 
revolutionary; others, too hopeful, 
while most of them express the be- 
lief that such a drastic departure 
will be necessary to revive the bee 
industry out of the dumps and lift 
it out of the rut in which it has fall- 
en, and assure their cooperation in 
any movement which holds forth 
prospects for the coveted Better Bee. 


Prospects for 1937. 


At the beginning of this, another 
season, those who are on the buying 
end of the package and queen end 
of the deal are casting about and 
shopping around for the very best 
that might be bought for the least 
money, on the easiest terms. Where- 
as, those on the selling end leave no 
stone unturned to get the “biz.” As 
usual, the breeder queens carried 
over to be used as mothers were 
selected by each breeder on _ the 
basis of his own interpretation of 
the Standard of Perfection. As usual, 
these mothers are one year old, or 
older; have gone through one or 
more seasons; have proved them- 
selves worthy as judged by the esti- 
mated yield, guessed size, color, 
uniformity and gentleness of her 
well as the looks of her 
daughters, she rates Al and, there- 
fore, is a select tested breeder queen. 
The new crop of virgins is likewise 
mated to such drones as happen along 
on flight. As usual, Mr. Queen-Seller 
prides himself with the luck of hav- 
ing drones so early in the season so 
he can ship early orders. 


bees as 


On the basis of, and in comparison 
with, the accepted practice of scien- 
tific stock breeding, such procedure 
is antedated and subject to the sever- 
est condemnation. The reasons for 
this are obvious: First, the mother 
queen has no systematic record of 
her origin. The basis for her selection 
is guess, while the knowledge of the 
father drone is a blank. Secondly, the 
potential proclivity of transmitting 
desired qualities are on the recessive 
plane, by virtue of her excessive lay- 
ing activities, depletion of vitality 
and age. Thirdly, the mating of her 
daughters to haphazard young 
drones. Fourthly, production in favor- 
able honeyflows is positively no cri- 
terion for the basis to establish a 
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dominant prepotent characteristic. 
In horse racing at least an attempt 
is made for an equal start, while in 
queen-breeding this is entirely ignor- 
ed. Fifthly, no distinction is recogniz- 
ed for the need of climatic variation 
and adaptability to function in pre- 
ferred zones. 

Basis for Positive Improvement. 

It is sad, but nevertheless true, 
that any and all attempts in bee 
breeding up to the present are weak 
and lame as compared with the suc- 
cess achieved in poultry and stock 
breeding, with the exception of the 


recent experiments to breed an 
American foulbrood free strain of 
bees. 


Bee breeding under screened cover 
offers slight hope but cannot spell 
success because no control is possible 
over the weak virgins or drones who 
have equal chance with the strong at 
close range, since drones do not have 
dog fights. Neither can artificial in- 
semination be employed in producing 
that Better Bee. Why? Because it 
grossly violates the dictates of basic 
nature and neither male nor female 
will transmit their desired qualities 
when submitted to pain and torture 
in forced mating. 

For the benefit of those who did 
not have an opportunity to read 
“Drones As Honey Getters,” it may 
be stated that the degree of dominant 
or recessive characteristics in either 
progenitor are contributed by the 
predominance of ecstasy, passion, and 
sex appeal of either participant, and 
when it will become possible to de- 
termine by calipers, scales or color 
charts which of the two is responsible 
for the red spots on Holsteins, or 
black feathers on white Leghorns, 
then artificial insemination will be 
tolerable. Until then the ideal and 
most positive method is nature’s way 
when carried out in isolation with 
the drones in the selected hive placed 
at the disposal of virgins ready for 
mating. The temperature and velocity 
of wind should determine the dis- 
tance the drone supply should be 
placed from the virgins. 

There are a few ideal locations in 
which such breeding may be carried 
out. We believe to have a _ perfect 
location to execute this doctrine with 
Mt. Tehachapi, elevation 7,798 ft., 
in the Tehachapi Range, with snow 
and sub-zero weather, less than 25 
miles from the Mohave Desert with 


duce That New Bee 


its sun parched, 
desolate expanse. 

When the history of evolutio 
poultry is considered and the 
copy of “Standard of Perfectio 
compared with the latest cu 
issue of the “Standard,” one is 
whelmed in amazement by 
change from birds of the same b 

The bee breeder has reason 
great encouragement because 
same transformation can be atta 
in a much shorter period of time 
bees. It is likewise true that any 
tempt at improvement must be 
proached with such knowledge 
in our possession of the habits, 
ture, characteristics and adaptab 
to manipulation. We know that 
size of queens cannot be incre: 
by larger cell cups, neither can 
produce a larger worker by u 
foundation with larger cell ba 
but we do know that there is a 
ference in the size and weight 
queens and bees. 


wind swept, 


Pedigree for Bees. 


The pedigree for queens bel 
while original, paves the way where- 
by improvement and advance in bee 
breeding is positive with a prescribed 
method of recorded findings, setti1 
forth in figures for comparative } 
poses the activities and adaptabilit 
of any queen. 

PEDIGREE OF BREEDER QUEEN BEES 
Queen No. Breed 


Name 

Score N 

Date Hatched Color 
Thorax Dot Color 

Mother No. Seore of Mother 
Color of Mother 


Mated to Drones from Queen No. 


Score of this Queen % Color of 
Queen Color of Drones 
Score of Drones % Production Re 
of Mother Ibs. in days, end 
date , 

Queen No. Mated about 

Distance from Drone Hive 

Ave. Temperature f. Ave. W 
velocity miles per hour. 

Brood area sq. in. date 

Area sq. in. date 


Evenness of Brood Cappings 
Color in Honey Cappings 
Uniformity of Brood 

Burr Comb 

Propolis accumulation 
Swarming tendency 


Weight of Hive, ten Langstroth f: 
lbs 

Introduced, date to lb 

bees on drawn combs. sh 


full foundation and one frame empty 
check on size of cells. Super added, d 


. No. of frames Comb 
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Se Ah POM, areata 





f th 


Re 


nding 





‘*ound____._._._._. Uniformity of Bees___ ~~ 
Ul Ce Size of 


ells on new Comb__---_,--__ Cells to 
._..inches. Nectar supply_______-~-_ 

listance of flight__ miles. Direction____. 
Vind direct__.___.. Syrup fed____ lbs. dis- 
ince from apiary____- ~~~ - Maximum 
tores in one day, date__ __pounds__ 
rentleness__..... Adaptation to Manipula- 
ion_________ Weight of Bees a Ibs. 
__._._._._..date. Transferred to Nuclei___--~. 
a oe How shipped___..__... 
a To______.____ Address = 


Remarks: Resistance to American foulbrood 
of daughters whenever possible should be 
tabulated. 

Such a pedigree if supported by a 
uniform score card, a “standard of 
perfection” of the queens, daughters, 
drones and workers will be the man- 
ner of classifying breeder queens. 
This pedigree will permit a queen to 
be tested out in ninety days of flying 





weather, if artificial feeding is resort- 
ed to, thus creating a breeder queen 
with certified pedigree and record of 
performance at an age when all her 
vitality and vigor of youth is still 
present. An objection is raised on 
the grounds that the necessary labo- 
ratory equipment is out of reach of 
most breeders. While this may seem 
true, nevertheless, since the country 
is full of laboratories it will be a 
small matter to obtain the necessary 
studies if popular demand is created, 
and that at a nominal fee. 

Much study and hard work lies 
ahead in the perfection of this system 
and the writer solicits the advice and 
suggestions of fellow bee breeders 
for the mutual upbuilding of a means 
to more nearly speed up the advance 
of the Better Bee. 


a 


Discovery of New Disease Principle 


May Mean Much to Beekeeping 


By Harry I. Rich, 


Louisiana. 


HE $1,000 prize of the American 

Association for the Advancement 
of Science was awarded on January 
1 to Dr. W. M. Stanley, thirty-two 
year old scientist of the Rockefeller 
Institute, for the discovery of a 
disease principle, and possibly the 
origin of life. 

Dr. Stanley has demonstrated that 
certain lifeless forms of protein can 
become seemingly alive without any 
apparent physical change, except 
that they act like bacteria, being able 
to reproduce their kind and transmit 
their particular hereditary character- 
istics to the offspring or the new sub- 
stance. 

All of Dr. Stanley’s work has been 
done on plants and mostly on the 
virus diseases which have heretofore 
been thought to be invisible disease 
organisms. 

Viruses are the cause of many dis- 
eases of plants and animals. Power- 
ful microscopes have been unable to 
find them. The finest of filters has 
never rid them of any medium in 
which these bodies were known to 
be. The reason for this is simply be- 
cause science was searching for 
something which did not exist. The 
apparent effects of the viruses are 
similar to those of bacteria. This is 
the fact which was so misleading. 
And so today the evasive filterable 
virus has turned out to be a com- 
plete protein. 

This disease producing protein is 
so completely inert that it can be 
crystallized andrecrystallized as much 

s fifteen times and still take on liv- 
ng characteristics. This protein re- 
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produces like bacteria. The weight of 
the molecule is several hundred 
times that of the hydrogen atom and 
is capable of absorbing surrounding 
protein, and as bacteria, when the 
molecule reaches a definite weight it 
divides, 

The tobacco and other plant vi- 
ruses, which Dr. Stanley has found, 
are proteins similar in most present 
known respects to the viruses caus- 
ing infantile paralysis and other 
human diseases. This one fact is 
enough to revolutionize medical 
science, as disease can now be 
studied from a new angle. 

American foulbrood is thought to 
be caused by Bacillus larvae. So far 
we have no definite proof of this, 
only that this Bacillus is present in 
infected brood. Could not this organ- 
ism be one which is able to thrive 
particularly well in substances pro- 
duced by chemical activity of the 
“virus” proteins? 

The characteristics of European 
foulbrood and_ sacbrood increases 
the plausibility of this theory. For 
European foulbrood is thought to be 
caused by Bacillus pluton and Bacil- 
lus alvei. Recent theories infer that 
3acillus alvei is capable of changing 
its form to Bacillus pluton. Faulty 
speculation is this not? Nature de- 
crees that each species of plant and 
animal shall reproduce their kind 
and their kind only except in rare 
instances when mutations occur. 

Sac-brood is caused by a filterable 
virus which is now “virus” proteins. 
In this case probably no one partic- 
ular organism thrives better than the 





rest in the after effects of the pro- 
teins. 

In conclusion I think it safe to say 
that probably all of the brood dis- 
eases known at present are caused 
by the newly discovered agent. And 
that for each disease there is a dif- 
ferent molecular structure of the 
protein molecule; and that this dif- 
ference is what governs the after 
symptoms of the disease. 

This new knowledge which Dr. 
Stanley has given to the world should 
throw new light on the splendid work 
in which O. W. Park, Frank C, Pel- 
lett, and F. B. Paddock are engaged. 


a 
California Wild Flowers 


Among our readers are many plant 
lovers who will delight in a new book 
entitled “Hardy Californians” by 
Lester Rowntree. It is a delightful 
account of the many interesting 
things found by Miss Rowntree in 
many years of wandering over the 
wild places of the western state. 
California probably can boast of a 
much greater variety of native plants 
than any other state in our nation. 
Among them are many fine plants as 
yet but little known which may one 
day be common in many gardens. 


One need not be a gardener to 
enjoy this book—he needs only to 
love the open spaces and to enjoy 
the wild meadows high in the west- 
ern mountains, or to appreciate the 
burst of bloom that follows a long 
period of drought in the desert. The 
author tells delightfully of her wan- 
derings under the open sky, of her 
search for hardy plants on windswept 
mountain tops above timber line, of 
camping in the desert or tramping 
through forests, that she might know 
California plants at home. 

To the beekeeper there is a chapter 
of special interest—the wild buck- 
wheats, more than seventy species, 
some of which arc among the best 
sources of honey in the western 
states. Where these plants abound 
are many good locations for apiaries 
as yet unoccupied. California bee- 
men might well make the acquaint- 
ance of this lady of the sky and wind, 
one who might save them many a 
day of search for the ideal spot for 
their bees. While she says nothing of 
bee pastures, as such, she does give 
many a hint which will not be lost 
on the student of western honey 
flora. 

“Hardy Californians” is the kind 
of book that nature lovers want to 
own and to read again and again. It 
contains much information not else- 
where easily available and numerous 
photographs of wild flowers in their 
natural setting. The book can be 
secured directly from the publishers, 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
or Chicago. The price is $3.50. 


Frank C. Pellett. 
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ALFRED H. PERING 


the North, I often thought how 
nice it would be if I could so man- 
age as to be able to secure a fairly 
large portion of the earliest honey- 
flow, especially that from the fruit 
trees. 

In putting on supers in the spring, 
I sometimes could get a taste of the 
apple bloom when removing burr- 
combs, and Oh! how fine it did taste! 
Some of the very strongest colonies 
would store some apple bloom nectar, 
but the average colony would use 
this early flow for brood rearing. I 
have concluded now that had I had 
more experience in manipulating 


By Alfred H. Pering, 
Florida. 


Capturing the Bulk of 
the Early Honeyflow 


Pering is one of the old school beekeepers who delight 
in experimentation. Part of living and keeping young 
has meant finding out things that ever-bashful nature 
tucks away even in beehives. Readers have long been 
familiar with Pering’s frequent contributions and may 
have wondered what manner of man he is. 


colonies to best advantage in attempt- 
ing to bring them up to early storing 
capacity, I might have gotten a fair 
share of this apple and peach honey. 

Since coming to Florida, where the 
orange flow is one of the early 
sources of some of the very finest 
honey, I have found it to be just as 
desirable to have the colony strength 
up to the top-most notch at the very 
beginning of the nectar flow from 
the orange groves, as it was to have 
the colonies strong at the opening 
of the fruit bloom in the North, 
especially so, at the beginning of the 
white clover bloom, if you wanted a 
crop of honey, instead of a very 
strong hive of bees, at the end of 
the flow, resulting from the con- 





Pering home in Florida where Mr. Pering retired from Indiana about twenty years ago. 
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sumption of the early flow in br 
rearing and the casting of ma 
swarms at the end or during the fi 
You then had a “crop” of consum: 
instead of producers. 

This problem of building the ce: 
ny up to storing strength prior 
the orange flow is a bit more difficult 
than it was in the North in order to 
catch the clover bloom, for the reason 
that the orange is one of the very 
early sources of nectar and comes 
such a time, that unless the beekee} 
er understands how to manipulat: 
them, the bees are almost certain to 
use this citrus flow in brood rearing, 
just about as in the North, the apple 
bloom is used to breed swarms 
stead of surplus. 

Here in Florida, and I should 
judge that the condition and resuli 
are somewhat the same in a relativ: 
ly large portion of the South, or that 
part of the southern section of tl 
United States that we want to cal 
semi-tropical, where we find our win 


ters are so mild and open that there 


is usually a very light honeyflow fro: 
a large number of winter bloomin: 
wild flowers. Bees, in fact, can fl! 
every day in the year, with very ra 
exceptions, and can gather at least 
a little pollen and honey throughout 
the entire winter months. It appea 
that bees at all times are loath 
unseal their honey, especially th« 
winter stores. They seem to nevi 
unseal honey unless compelled 
for their own salvation or to save 
quantity of growing brood. As a r 
sult, Florida bees, at least, will w: 
themselves down in winter, in 
tempting to gather enough pollen an 
what little nectar is available f 
their brood rearing during the wint« 
season, and will not uneap_ the 
stores in order to carry on this bro: 
(Please turn to page 84) 
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Building Honey Sales 





By D. C. Babcock, 


Advertising Manager, 
The A. I. Root Company 


Personal. 

Babcock is the chief cook of the ad department of the 
A. I. Root Company and circulation manager of our 
respected rival, “Gleanings in Bee Culture.”’ So we intro- 
duce him. He is close enough to the affairs of a big 
organization to know just how much results are coming 
from Institute efforts and how much real cash outlay of 
private capital would be required to get like results in 
advertising and sales promotion. “Much for little’’ would 
be a good Institute slogan. 


—_ oO — 


Editorial. 

HE year 1937 is here. We have been waiting for it 

for some time. The tide has turned and new markets 
are rolling in to be handled. New markets for honey have 
been developed by the American Honey Institute and 
beekeepers everywhere are reaping the benefits. Valuable 
suggestions for the uses of honey are appearing every- 
where. However, the beekeepers in a large number of 
cases are not playing square with the customers. Honey 
is a wonderful product and deserves the best merchandis 
ing methods. The character of the product and the fact 
that there are over one hundred different flavors presents 
some difficulty. 

My experience in selling honey to the public is prob- 
ably no different than that of others who sell honey. The 
average person goes into the market to buy honey ex 
pecting to secure honey exactly the same in flavor as 
purchased before, whether they are in the same locality 
or not. And why should the locality make any difference 
in a product—in honey—to the average buyer? 

During the past two years I have been in charge of 
our honey booth at the Cleveland Food Show. Over 100, 
000 samples of honey were handed out each year with the 


one purpose of proving the quality and uniform flavor of 


this particular honey. Time and again persons would r¢ 
mark that they did not like honey or could not buy hone 
that was pure. These persons are accustomed to a par 
ticular honey produced in a certain locality. A number 
would recite experiences of buying honey at roadsid 
markets or even at their local grocery stores that had 
een adulterated. These prospective custome wert 
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irned against honey because they did not know there 
ire sO many different kinds of honeys. No honey should 
be sold by the beekeeper unless the customer is carefully 
informed as to the kind of honey he or she is buying. 
This kind of service builds for a bigger and better busi- 
ness. I recall a remark that was made by a woman at a 
meeting in Lexington, Kentucky, a few years ago. She 
said, “‘Why can I not buy pure honey in Lexington? I 
bought recently a quart jar of honey at the door, only 
to find out that it was adulterated and had a disagreeable 
taste.”” This woman had moved into Lexington from a 
place in northern Ohio. She had been buying clover 
honey in northern Ohio and here in Lexington she had 
purchased honey secured from another source and conse- 
quently of a different flavor. The sale of honey was suf- 
fering just because the beekeeper had failed to tell about 
his product. 

On the contrary, there are a great many beekeepers 
throughout the country who are building up fine busi- 
nesses in honey by always furnishing a uniform product 
year after year. The following incident was related by a 
successful roadside operator, located in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Incidentally, this person handles eight to ten 
flavors of honey in order to give good service. A man 
drove in to his stand and asked him for two pounds of 
buckwheat honey. As the customer had driven in from 
the East the honey man asked him if he knew what he 
was buying. The customer replied that he thought he was 
buying buckwheat honey. The honey man asked him to 
taste it. Having never tasted buckwheat honey he at once 
thought his friend back home was playing a trick on him. 
His comment was, “I would not buy that for my hunting 
dog.’”’ He did buy five pounds of clover honey and went 
away a satisfied customer, having bought more honey 
than he had planned to buy. 

The best honey is the kind of honey you are accustom- 

1 to eating, whether it is buckwheat, clover, orange, 
otton, goldenrod or raspberry. All the hard work in the 
distribution of valuable publicity material by the Amer- 
can Honey Institute cannot build up a big market unless 
those who supply that market cooperate and serve their 

istomers in such a manner that they will demand more 

ext time. 
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On to Washington 


Next year’s bee conventions are to be held in the Na- 
tional Capital at Washington, D. C. It has been many 
years since the beekeepers have held a convention in the 
capital city and those who have not been there should 
make plans to take advantage of the opporunity. 

There is so much of interest to be seen that a few days 
of extra time should be arranged in order to visit the 
museum, the zoo, the parks, the legislative building, the 
library and as many others as time and inclination per- 
mit. One can spend a month in Washington and find 
something new and interesting every day. 

The United States Department of Agriculture itself 
offers many attractive opportunities. Beekeepers will of 
course visit the bee culture office at Beltsville, Maryland, 
and get acquainted with the men who are devoting their 
time to the solution of our problems. 

Let us plan a record convention at Washington next 


winter. 
ws —— 


Getting Honey from Citrus Fruits 


It has been commonly stated that the reason larger 
crops have not been generally harvested from the citrus 
fruits is because the colonies are not strong enough at 
the beginning of the flow. While this fact has been gener- 
ally recognized, it has not been so generally realized that 
the reason the bees were not stronger was because of a 
lack of a reserve supply of pollen in the hives which 
would permit brood rearing ahead of the flow. Given 
plenty of pollen the bees will usually build up to a point 
where a good crop can be harvested. Beekeepers in local- 
ities where the honeyflow comes early in spring are con- 
fronted with the problem of insuring a reserve supply of 
pollen from the previous season. Some way must be found 
to provide pollen even as we supply food when there is 
a shortage. 

any. anni 


Quinby’s Vision 


When the market for honey fell off following the close 
of the civil war many beemen advocated cutting down 
the supply to prevent the collapse of prices. Moses Quin- 
by opposed this idea and proposed that instead the bee- 
keepers follow an aggressive campaign to find new out- 
lets for honey. He pointed to the cheese industry as an 
example which had cultivated new markets to keep pace 
with expanding production. 


Had the beekeepers followed the trend of the time 
when the German market was closed to us during the 
recent depression, our industry would not occupy its 
present favorable position. Instead the Honey Institute 
was used as an agency to cultivate new outlets with the 
result of a greatly expanded market. 

There are few examples of prosperity which have 
come as a result of curtailment to meet slower demands. 
Brazil now reports an increase of more than half a million 
acres of cotton in an effort to capture the export market 
which America voluntarily abandoned through forced re- 
duction of acreage. It would seem that it would have 
brought about a healthier situation to use an equal effort 
to find new uses and new outlet for the product of our 
fields. 

We may take pride in the fact that the beekeeping in- 
dustry has consistently followed the leadership of Moses 
Quinby in seeking new and enlarged outlets rather in 
restricting production to meet immediate demands. As a 
result we are a growing industry with every indication of 
expanding markets to take the output of our enlarged 
apiaries. 
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Trend of Research 


Many interesting stories of efforts to secure disea 
control through breeding of resistant stock are appea 
ing in the press. From Utah comes an encouraging rep: 
of progress in control of curlytop of tomatoes. Becau 
of the desperate need of some remedy for diseases 
tomatoes the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station | 
gan a search for resistant stock in 1931. 

Seeds of more than a thousand varieties and stra 
of tomatoes were secured from all over the world. Th¢ 
were all carefully planted but from all this material o1 
about a half dozen plants showed the desired character 
resistance to curlytop. These plants have served to p1 
vide material for increasing stock until a considera} 
quantity is now available. The difficulty, however, lies 
the fact that the plants which are resistant to disea 
produce fruit of a poor quality. It remains to combi: 
the resistance of disease with fruit of desirable charact« 
and this may require many years of effort. 

On the cover of the December 15 issue of Marke! 
Growers Journal is a picture of a field of peas. In t! 
center are rows which are in bad condition because 
disease, while beside them are rows of luxurious grow! 
of disease resistant strains. 

Thus one after another of our serious plant diseases : 
are being brought under control through breeding f é 
disease resistance. Work is now in progress in many 
places which seeks the solution of similar problems by) ; 
the same means. The effort to control the diseases of bees 
by this method is thus seen to be in line with similar at- 
tempts in other fields. ' 

—_—_——_—A B]J— q 


Filtration of Honey 
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January Gleanings contains an interesting discussion 
of the question whether or not it is desirable to filter our 
honey. On the one hand E. F. Fernes contends that to do 
so removes something of value and that the product thus 
filtered comes into the class of devitalized foods lik: 
white flour from which so much of the kernel of th 
wheat has been removed. 


On the other hand, H. S. Paine and R. E. Lothrop who 
develop the process in a laboratory of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, contend that only accessory material 
is removed and that the quality of the honey is in no way 
impaired. 

Quite naturally those of us who produce honey fo 
sale are very jealous of the qualitv of our product. W: 
have no wish to remove anything which will leave it in 
the class of ordinary syrup. Lacking the technical trai! 
ing to make a chemical test we must rely on others t 
determine the facts. 

It would seem that Paine and Lothrop are in positior 
to make accurate tests and their assurance that nothin 
of essential value is removed should carry weight. Ther: 
can be no question that filtered honey looks better in th 
glass jar on the grocer’s shelf. As far as appearance go¢ 
it is certainly improved. 

_On the other hand, the public is inclined to be susp 
cious of any tampering with honey. It has required a 
tremendous amount of effort to persuade the public to 
accept liquid honey and even yet there are many person 
who regard it as of doubtful purity. The light grades of 
extracted honey look too much like sugar syrup to th 
uninformed to be accepted without question. 


Certainly there is need of better marketing method 
for honey and along with them we need a campaign of 
education to inform the consumers as to the sources and 
variations in honey. 
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Honey Production Costs 


Beekeepers generally might well give more thought to 
the items of cost which enter into their business. The 
bulletins which have been published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture dealing with cost of production have 
not received as much attention as their contents deserve 
from the rank and file of beekeepers. 


The cost per pound depends so much upon the yield 
per colony that we find the man in a low yield location 
at a great disadvantage. In fact it is hard to see much 
profit from honey production with an average yield of 
less than 100 pounds per hive. Those who have studied 
the problem estimate that the cost per pound with a yield 
of thirty pounds per colony is more than three times the 
cost with a yield a 100 pounds. This is plain enough since 
it is necessary to manage three hives to get as much hon- 
ey as one will return with the larger yield. 

The man who is making a profit from honey production 
is the one who has enough bees to occupy his time, has 
equipment which saves his time and a location which in- 
sures a good average yield. 


ABI 





Dress Up Your Package 


What a contrast a modern food store offers to the old 
time grocery store. Now every effort is made to make a 
favorable impression on the customer. Packages in many 
cases are works of art and it is a joy to do the family 
marketing just to be able to look over the counter dis- 
plays. Honey when properly displayed is an attractive 
article and has sales appeal. Otherwise it is anything but 
attractive to the discriminating buyer. When first the 
cellophane wrapper came into use the sales of comb honey 
showed a decided increase. The assurance of cleanliness 
along with the improved appearance of the package help- 
ed sales. Anything we can do to make a better looking 
package will increase demand. 
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Medicinal Value of Honey 


An interesting letter comes to us from Dr. H. J. 
Schmitt, of Arborfield, Saskatchewan, to comment on the 
reference to medicinal value of honey on the Postscript 
page of the January number. Dr. Schmitt encloses a 
quotation from the Year Book of General Therapeutics 
which we expect to reproduce in a later issue. 


Coming from high authority and endorsed by the 
medical practicioner we may well accept with confidence 
the statement that honey has very definite healing prop- 
erties. When combined with cod liver oil it has been 
found to be an effective salve for all kinds of wounds. It 
serves to alleviate the pain and hasten healing process. 

Open sores, boils, incisions, bruises and lacerations all 
responded favorably to the treatment with the oil and 
honey salve combined with suitable surgery. 

Sore nipples offer a painful and serious problem to 
nursing mothers for which honey and cod liver oil pro- 
vide a prompt and soothing remedy. After reading the 
above mentioned article one can with confidence recom- 
mend it for cuts, bruises and burns of almost any kind. 
It is a bit surprising to learn that it has proved to be a 
very satisfactory salve for treatment of post operative 
surgical wounds of a serious nature. 

In view of the healing qualities thus ascribed to honey 
it is plain enough why it has continued to be a popular 
ingredient of so many cough remedies. 

Perhaps further investigation will reveal still other im- 
portant qualities in honey too long overlooked. Doctor 
Schmitt describes the honey-cod liver oil salve as “‘effec- 
tive, harmless and inexpensive.” 

a an 


Sugar Content in Nectar 


The little work that has been done in the study of 
ectar has opened new fields of far reaching possibility. 
Mention was recently made on this page of the fact that 
ir. O. W. Park had found that there was a great varia- 
ion in the amount of nectar secreted by different varie- 
ies of gladiolus in the same garden. We should call at- 
ention also to the fact that G. H. Vansell has found a 
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variation in the sugar concentration of nectar in flowers 


of different fruits in the same orchard. He found also 
that bees were attracted to the ones having the greatest 
sugar concentration. 

Thus we learn that the amount of nectar varies greatly 
among the varieties of plants within a species and we 
also learn the quality of the nectar likewise varies. The 
possible results of this information are promising. We 
may well look forward to a program of selection of plants 
for both quantity and quality of nectar to the end of far 
more dependable bee pasture. If at the same time we 
select the bees for ability to gather and store more 
efficiently it is not impossible that much larger crops of 
honey will be gathered in years to come. 

During the past fifty years the study in our industry 
has largely been devoted to equipment and management 
with highly satisfactory results. Of late attention is turn- 
ing to the virgin field of bee pasture. Thus far we have 
done little more than to search out the plants on which 
the bees work. Now we want to know more about the 
peculiar behavior of each in nectar secretion and the 
factors which promise greatest returns. There is still 
plenty to be done by the small staff of research students 
in our field. 

nf BJ 


Quality or Price 


One very good result that has come from the market- 
ing agreement for package bees and queens is the better 
quality of the product delivered to the consumer. While 
the best shippers have always sent out packages of full 
weight, others have not done so. Since the marketing 
agreement has been in effect many of the abuses of the 
package industry have been eliminated. 

In commenting on the continuance of the agreement 
the Canadian Bee Journal says: “In Canada particularly 
it is absolutely imperative that packages and queens are 
up to standard and that they arrive in good time and in 
good condition because the season is short and the colony 
must develop quickly and be ready to gather honey.” 

Apparently the marketing agreement has met with 
favor on the part of the buyers generally because they 
have come to feel more confidence in receiving what they 
want at the time they want it. Certainly it is not to the 
advantage of the industry generally to have the business 
handled on such a slight margin as to endanger the 
quality. Most buyers are more concerned about getting a 
good package at the right time than about the chance to 
get a cheap package. In fact the better package at slight- 
ly higher price is likely to prove much cheaper in the end. 

Indications are that the agreement has resulted in a 
general improvement of the package trade and buyers as 
well as sellers indicate a desire to see it continued. 


1B 
Danger of Ice Cover to Honey Plants 


Ice storms seem to have been very general this winter 
and reports of damage to telephone wires and trees come 
from a wide area. Beekeepers are concerned because of 
the sheet of ice covering the fields of clover. There is 
serious danger of winter killing unless it thaws quickly. 
Ice appears to be general over many northern states from 
Missouri to Ontario. 


-- ——AB] ——- 
Prepare For Spring 


Already there are evidences of spring in the south- 
ern part of our country. Only a short time remains be- 
fore the opening of the citrus bloom in California, Ari- 
zona, Texas and Florida. Colonies which will be ready 
for this flow are already actively rearing brood. Farther 
north, winter is still with us but the time is short until 
the maples and willows offer the first nectar and pollen. 

It is highly important that all our bees have plenty 
of stores to enable them to start brood rearing early. 
A shortage of honey can be met with a _ substitute 
through feeding sugar syrup. 

When balmy days permit, examination should be 
made to see that all is well and to feed all colonies 
which need such help. 
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Imbedding With 
Junk Batteries 


The idea of using the current left 
in junked automobile batteries oc- 
curred to me after doing some im- 
bedding with dry cells. A junked 
battery is just as valuable discharged 
as charged; hence, using its current 
is not lessening its value, and is 
utilizing otherwise wasted energy. 
The principal consideration in getting 
such batteries is having a friend in 
the garage or battery business who 
will set aside the batteries with 
charged cell for you. Your cost for 
these batteries will probably only be 
what you give him for the favor. 

The first battery I obtained had 
one dead cell and two cells testing 
about 1,200 each. With it I imbedded 
2,400 wires, equal to 600 frames of 
four wires each. From this it appears 
that recharging the cells would be 
more economical than buying dry 
cells, if another battery was not avail- 
able. The equipment I purchased con- 
sisted of two pairs of terminal clips 
and about a foot of single wire. One 
pair of clips went on the single wire 
to connect two cells of two batteries. 
The other set went on the imbedder 
wires. The total cost was about thirty 
cents, while the cost of two cells as 
formerly used was sixty cents and 
only about 180 frames were imbed- 
ded, 

Many automobile batteries have 
one or two partly charged cells when 
they are junked. Two usable cells in 
the same battery are to be preferred, 
but two cells in two different bat- 
teries can be connected. The imbed- 
der I have requires three volts. Two 
cells have four volts, but can be used. 

Ivan Whiting, 
Illinois. 
—ABJ—— 


There'll be Honey 
in the Coffee 

There’ll be honey in the coffee and 
honey in the cake if the Washington 
State Beekeepers’ Association suc- 
ceeds in the program to repopularize 
the world’s «ldest sweet, launched at 
their convention here at Puyallup re- 
cently. 

The association president, Mr. 
Swain, asserted the public must be 
made honey conscious just as they 
are made candy conscious, coffee 
conscious or cigarette conscious. 

Coffee is much more delicious 
sweetened with honey. Bread made 
with honey will keep fresh longer, 
and cookies made with honey become 
more moist as they get older, instead 
of hard and dry. 

Since honey is twice as sweet as 
sugar, it should be used to sweeten 


breakfast foods. Honey is much more 
healthful than sugar and can be used 
in a dozen ways in cooking. We must 
get people to be more honey con- 
Rae Pingree, 
Idaho. 


scious. 





A Glance at Back Lot 


Beekeeping in Mexico 


By Edwin J. Anderson, 


Pennsylvania. 


N traveling through Mexico one 

does not see many beehives. The 
country in general seems to _ be 
sparsely covered with vegetation, and 
sparsely inhabited. Upon closer ex- 
amination, however, a large number 
of plants can be found blooming in 
late November and early December. 
The vegetation is very beautiful in 
and about the streams, where there 
is plenty of moisture. The elephant 
ears (garden plant) and delicate 
ferns which grow abundantly along 
some of the streams remind one of 
a sunken garden. There is a continu- 
ous honeyflow in most of Mexico from 
the great variety of flowering plants 
found there. 


In late November and early De- 
cember a dozen or more varieties of 
flowers can be seen in bloom at one 
time, two of which are common to 
all of the United States. These two 
are the goldenrod and the wild aster. 
One of the flowers foreign to our 
country is a variety of the Spanish 
needle. Some of the flowers that 
secrete nectar at other periods of 
the year are the orange, the cotton, 
the mesquite and many others. 

One of the unusual conditions is 
the type of hive used by the backlot 
beekeepers. The hives are boxes of 
any type with one entire side of the 
hive open. In spite of what would be 
expected the bees do not seem to rob 





A Mexican home with three colonies of bees, 


one near the roof. 





A close-up of one of the hives. 
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The delegation from San Antonio meeting 
Muth, Ohio; Richard Barclay, New Jersey; E. 


sylvania; and A. G. Woodman, Michigan. 
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A group of “taxicabs’ 


each other. It is possible that the 
continuous honeyflow may be an im- 
portant factor in preventing one colo- 
ny from robbing another. In one 
small apiary three hives were kept 
fairly close together and all with one 
entire side of the hive open. No 
trouble was experienced in this apiary 
from robbing. 

The beehives are placed in a pro- 
tected location and are often fasten- 
ed to the side of a building. They 
may be near the ground or close to 
the eaves where they are protected 
against rain. Many of the homes are 
low one-story buildings made with 
a frame of wood and covered with 
clay or homemade brick. The roof is 
often composed of a thick layer of 
palmetto or some similar type of 
leaves. The eaves extend a consider- 
able distance beyond the walls of 
the home and thereby provide pro- 
tection for the beehives. 

The bees observed were pure black 
but appeared to be very gentle. In 
no instance did they leave the ex- 
posed combs and offer to sting when 
the hives were examined at close 


range. 
Combs are cut from hives of this 
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to Monterrey, 
J. Anderson, 


waiting for 


Mexico. Left to 
Pennsylvania; Ed. 


right: Clifford 
Sachs, Penn- 


passengers at a Mexican statior 

type about twice a year and a sur- 
plus of approximately ten pounds of 
honey is harvested at each cutting. 


Some of the combs are left so the 
bees may continue to work without 
too much interruption. 

Honey of fairly light color and 


good flavor may be purchased in the 
more up-to-date groceries of Mexico. 
It is also offered for sale in some of 
the restaurants. 

The section of Mexico visited, that 
around Monterrey, is a mixture of 
valleys and high mountains. On one 
trip the group, which had been at- 
tending the meetings in San Antonio, 
left the hotel and traveled to an 
elevation of 2500 feet and from 
there mountains could be seen to rise 
an additional 2000 feet. Over the 
last part of the trip donkeys were 
provided so that those who wished to 
make the trip leisurely, but very 
slowly could do so. The donkeys have 
a habit of doing just as they please. 

The high mountains and valleys 
undoubtedly help to offer the bees a 
continuous honeyflow since plants 
that bloom at one time at the foot of 
the mountains are much later in 
blooming in the higher altitudes. 








More About Honey 
and Arthritis 


By Elmer Carroll, 
Michigan. 


Since writing the article “Honey 
and Arthritis’ which appeared on 
page 591 of the December number, 
enough light has shone on that sub- 
ject to warrant a revision. 

What were formerly known as 
atrophic and hypertrophic arthritis, 
now designated as osteoarthritis 
septic-arthritis. The former is 
by a bruise upon a joint, 
resulting in ankylosis and 

itself to that particular 
Septic arthritis, the more 
common form, is caused by infected 
tonsils, appendix, prostate, or other 
glandular disorder and apt to cause 
a general disturbance. 

Rest is a necessary treatment. Not 
rest that just rests the muscles, but 
that relaxes the nerves. Any 
form of diet would fall far short of 
any benefit unless the system is re- 
laxed, for the stomach is a nerve 
center and fails to function if nerv- 
ously tense. As a result, proteins are 
not digested and an overload of work 
is thrown upon the intestines, where 
carbohydrates (partially digested in 
the mouth) and proteins (partially 
digested in the stomach), are more 
thoroughly digested. 

Let 
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are 
and 
caused 
usually 
confining 


location. 


one 


me warn anyone from follow- 
the detoxication diet 
before consulting a physician. If your 
general condition is low, a continua- 
tion of the detoxication diet would 
undoubtedly more harm than 
good. Allow also to warn against 


taking hot baths too frequently. 


close 


do 


me 


Squash, yams, and sweet potatoes 
may be added beneficial foods in 
the general diet. 

The diets were offered, not as a 
cure-all, but in hopes that following 


as 


such a course might bring relief, as 
it has in many cases. 
1B] 


No Sugar in 
Honey Recipes 


It may be out of place for a mere 
man with no knowledge of cooking 
to criticize those who do have in 
formation, but there are recipes pub- 
lished from time to time I believe 
that could be improved. Research has 
been going on in leading countries 
on food for years and how it affects 
our health. Interesting discoveries 
have been made. Sometimes there is 
a difference of opinion as to what is 
right, but far as honey is con- 
cerned, it is agreed that it is or of 
the most healthful sweets and that 
white sugar is the worst. Some 
authorities call whit sugar a slow 
poison. 


So, I do not think white sugar 
should appear as an ingredient in a 
(Just turn the page, please.) 


as 
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recipe circulated by honey producers. 
We speak of honey as a natural 
sweet, or “Nature’s own sweet.’ It 
may not be suitable for sweetening 
all products, but we should not be 
so inconsistent as .o recommend one 
of the most unnatural sweets to take 
its place. When another sweet is 
needed we should say raw sugar or 
“Demerara sugar,’’ which I under- 
stand is more complete than brown 
sugar. 

If this idea is followed, the recipe 
is more likely to be used by osteo- 
paths, naturopathists, chiropractors, 
modern health dieticians, health bake- 
shops, etc. They prefer recipes also 
in which whole wheat flour is used 
instead of white flour. 

The idea of living for health is 
spreading fast and beekeepers should 
cash in or it more than they are, 

J. P. Hodgson, 

British Columbia. 
—ABJ———_——_ 


I Am One of the 
Small beekeepers 

You ask about the small beekeep- 
er. | am one. This is my experience, 
beginning in 1936. 

I bought four packages during the 
month of May. Two queens were lost 
or died, so I united the four to make 
two strong colonies. They did fine, 
producing one hundred twenty-five 
pounds of first-class comb honey per 
colony. I had more calls for honey 
than I could supply from those two 
colonies. 

I used full sheets of foundation 
for every frame and all my equip- 
ment was in first-class condition ac- 
cording to our best understanding of 
proper beekeeping. I am wintering 
them in the timber close to where 
they were in the summer, using my 
own idea of packing. I have an ideal 
location both for winter and summer 
and I study and read about bees, I 
read each copy of your journal a 
dozen times before I get the next one 
and am always waiting for the new 
issue to arrive. 

I drive twenty miles every week 
during the bee season, just to see my 
bees. Some day I hope to trade my 
town residence for a thirty-acre tract, 
so I ean go in the business of produc- 
ing comb honey. 

August H. Zahn, 
Iowa. 
Ce —— 





Inner Tubes for 
Bellows Repairs 

Two years ago the bellows on my 
smoker played out and in casting 
around for suitable material to re- 
pair it, I decided to try the inner 
tube of a balloon tire. It is easily 
manipulated and a new bellows is 
readily made and will stay in good 
repair. 

J. H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska. 
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Sidelights of the 


San Antonio Meeting 


ISS WEIDENKOPF must be 

complimented on her display ot 
world honeys. It was illuminating. 
The honeys were open to tasting by 
all. My tavorite was the fireweed 
from Oregon. Makes me almost want 
to go out there, 

Of course the meeting wouldn’t 
have been complete without a shot in 
the arm of that Louisiana coffee. I 
knew what to expect, but L. C. had 
his first taste. 1 think he was expect- 
ing something mild. Those Louisiana 
boys (and ladies) don’t like the 
brackish water we call coffee, so they 
bring their own drip pot and coffee 
bag along to “perk them up” between 
meals, 

Irvan Gunter, of North Dakota, 
owns his own grapefruit grove in the 
Rio Grande Valley. He gave the 
honey-sweetened, pink-fleshed grape- 


fruit served at the— the— the— 
banquet. 
The (old) Louis Scholl whose 


writings we have all read in the bee 
journals of forty years ago was there. 
He was the founder and the first 
editor of “The Beekeepers Item.” 
Imagine our surprise to find a man 
of fifty-six. He started writing for 
the journals when he was twelve 
years old. “hat accounts for it. 
Doesn’t look a day over forty right 
now. 

Mrs. W. H. Laws, widow of the 
late W. H. Laws of Beeville, Texas, 
came in with Mr. and Mrs. Engle. A 
gracious lady who traces back remem- 
brances to the good old days when 
her husband was known the world 
over for his bees and his beekeeping. 

Well, we got one of those hot 
Mexican dinners. Rather liked them. 
But couldn’t advise them as a con- 
tinuous diet for anyone with a tender 
stomach. 

We all looked for sunshine and 
warmth in San Antonio. An overcoat 
was comfortable most of the time. 
Why is it that these southern weath- 
er makers always fall down just 
when Guy and the rest of them want 
to show off? Still flowers in bloom, 
but the tender plants showed where 
a northerner had done its work. And 
a day of rain to boot. Of course, the 
California and Florida folks never 
had seen anything like it. 

Cliff. Muth made a good drone in 
the “buzz’’ Monday night. Guy was 
the judge, and we all agree that M. 
E. Darby of Florida put up a scholar- 
ly defense. 

Mr. Soloman of the Root-San An- 
tonio plant did the honors at the 
plant at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing. 

And one man came by plane, Geo. 


| Lotz of Wisconsin. Guess it hurried 


him to get his moose in Canada and 
still make the grade. 

Thankgiving day? Well, few of us 
got home for it. Some went to the 
Centennial at Dallas. A dozen or 
more intrepid souls including one 
lady (Mrs. Woodman) took a sight 
seeing tour to Monterrey in Old Mex- 
ico. ‘the rest of us were somewhere 
on the road. 

Russell Kelty was on his way to 
Calitornia to spend a few weeks at 
meetings telling of the good things 
the Institute has in store for us if it 
has the funds to expand as it hopes 
to. 

More ladies at the meeting than | 
had ever seen at a national group 
meeting. And the formation of a 
national women’s auxiliary with Mrs. 
Krebs, of California, at the head 
bodes well for more interest. 

The meeting didn’t start until Mon- 
day, but by Saturday night fifty were 
already there, and Sunday there was 
a “crowd.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Pinard, of California, 
struck: a sand storm on their way 
across. It didn’t hinder them. They 
parked the flivver and took a train 
the rest of the way in. 

A nice group of the Red River Val- 
ley fellows were there. Gunter, Beals, 
Victor, Sundbergs, Seastream, Paul 
Johnson, Cousineau. Most of them 
south for the winter. 

Breeders report heavy bookings of 
orders at the time of the meeting. Is 
there more fall killing going on, or is 
the bee business just naturally on 
the increase? 

We missed the smiling face of 
Elmer G. Carr of New Jersey, but 
he had a pinch-hitter in R. D. Bar- 
clay who was the “farthest Eastern- 
er’ at the meeting. 

H. E. Coffey, now running com- 
mercial apiaries in Hawaii, expected 
to be at the meeting, but the sea- 
men’s strike prevented his getting 
even a start. He tried, then, to get 
passage on the “China Clipper,’”’ but 
bookings by this air line were full 
for some time to come. 

The smiling trio of Indiana inspec- 
tors were on hand—Starkey, Wilkins 
and Johnson. Starkey says that plans 
are already coming along for another 
of those famous Indiana Roundups 
early in the fall of 1937. 

Lynchburg, Va., Cincinnati, and 
Des Moines all had their bids in for 
the national convention next year, 
but Washington, D. C., got the call. 
Should be a dandy place to insure a 
goodly group from the East. As far 
as we are concerned, Washington is 
no farther away from Hamilton than 
is San Antonio. 

The California contingent was leg- 
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ging for the big convention to be out 
there in 1939, when the last of their 
big bridges will be complete, and a 
projected fair for San Francisco in 
progress. 

The Krebs had a reunion. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Krebs, son and daughter 
from California were there. Likewise, 
Philip Krebs and grandson. from 
Marissa, Illinois. They couldn’t trace 
any relationship. 

The deer season was on as the con- 
vention was in progress. Parties driv- 
ing to the meeting reported that 
Texas hunters must be having luck, 
as scores of cars were encountered 
with antlered bucks strapped to the 
running board. Wonder if that was 
venison we had at the banquet? 

A wire came during the meeting 


advising Mr. and Mrs. McKnight, of 
Shreveport, of the arrival of a grand- 
daughter back home. And were they 
happy? 

‘‘Wafflepaste Bohne,” at the ban- 
quet presented Guy LeStourgeon 
with a toy watch, only to follow it 
up with a real gift of a wrist watch 
a moment later in appreciation from 
the convention group. 

Editor York, of “‘Bees and Honey,” 
was unable to be present on account 
of his health. Many expressed their 
disappointment, and resolutions were 
passed at the League meeting, to be 
forwarded to him, expressing regret 
at his absence. 

Prof. Wilson of Wisconsin received 
hearty approval for the fine work he 
is doing for the Institute. 
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Resolutions Adopted by American 


Honey Producers’ 


League at 


San Antonio, Texas 


Approval and commendation of the 
work of Southern States Conference, 
American Honey Institute and of the 
Apiary Inspectors of America with 
desire to continue cooperative meet- 
ings of these organizations. 

Appreciation of cooperation of 
dieticians of other allied industries 
in using honey in their food combina- 
tions. 

Praise of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry in the honey field 
under the direction of Dr. Lothrop of 
the division of carbo-hydrates and 
the recommendation to the Bureau of 
the budget of a continuation of such 
investigation by adding a sum of 
$15,000 to present appropriations. 

Approval of the work of Harold J. 
Clay for his honey market reports, 
and an appeal that a separate, dis- 
tinct appropriation of $10,000 be 
provided for the express purpose of 
providing a more comprehensive 
semi-monthly report. 

Recommended an appropriation of 
$10,000 for an _ investigation of 
European foulbrood and its control 
on the Pacific coast. 

Went on record favoring the estab- 
lishment of a bee culture laboratory 
in the North Central States. 

Decided to use every effort to make 
the Honey Show in connection with 
the International Horticultural Ex- 
position at Chicago, the outstanding 
honey show of the country and em- 
powered the League president to ap- 
point a committee to work with the 
show authorities both on the show 
and on devising fixed standards for 
honey exhibits and shows. 

The big meeting at Washington, 
D. C., next year during October and 
November promises to be one of the 
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outstanding meetings. 


Apiary Inspectors of America 
Resolutions. 


Our January issue was too early 
to have included the resolutions as 
passed at the annual meeting of the 
apiary inspectors of America. We ap 
pend the summary of the resolutions 
as follows: 

Expressed appreciation of the work 
of Dr. Park and his associates with 
regard to development of American 
foulbrood resistant stock and recom 
mended the further prosecution of 
this work under the proposed re 
lationship with the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology and cooperating states; 
such work to be guarded so as not to 
jeopardize the present disease con 
trol program. 

Favored passage of bee inspection 
laws in states not now so provided; 
amending of laws in those states not 
now adequately protected by existing 
laws; and study by a committee of 
minimum provisions to be included. 

Recommended federal laws and in- 
spection service to cover bees and 
used equipment in inter-state move- 
ment and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to suggest such regulations. 

Proposed regulations providing for 
the control of seasonal movement of 
bees from state to state, in the in- 
terest of disease prevention. 

Recommended submission annually 
of inspection data from each state 
to a committee of the association on 
a calendar year basis. 

Voted to meet with the American 
Honey Producers’ League and othe1 
allied organizations hereafter. 

Robert E. Foster of Florida was re 
elected president. 





Substitute Pollens 
badly Needed 


lt is becoming more and more 
noticeable that the beekeeper loses 
seriously during the spring through 
lack of sufficient pollen substitutes. 
l am strongly of the opinion that one 
element in particular that is most 
required is iodine. Are there any 
steps being taken by scientists to- 
wards pollen substitutes? 

Every poultry magazine or stock 
journal carries advertisements for 
prepared poultry and stock foods, 
and only a few years ago many 
posters were made to announce the 
great benefits to be derived from the 
“balanced ration.” It must have 
proved a source of dividends and the 
continued use of such foods proves 
that poultrymen and stockmen de- 
rive benefits from the use of these 
feeds. Nothing, however, is offered 
to aid the beekeeper in the way of a 
proprietary bee food. Why not? 

In central Nebraska, the bees 
ordinarily start brood rearing about 
the 15th to 25th of March, and it 
will continue as long as there is 
pollen in the combs and then it will 
slow up, the spring dwindling result- 
ing. Then comes the dandelion and 
the enormous jump of brood rearing 
because of the pollen afforded and 
the nectar. 

The loss of field bees in search for 
pollen is enormous compared with 
the results which could be gained if 
the pollen could be placed in the hive. 
A large portion of our honey crop is 
lost every year from the lack of 
pollen and I do not mean to imply 
that the pollen substitutes should be 
corn, wheat, rye or cotton seed meal. 
They may be of some benefit and 
they may not. At least they are 
ignored by the bees quickly when 
natural pollen makes its appearance. 
What we need is an actual pollen 
ubstitute, an _ entirely different 
source of feed. 

J. H. Sturdevant, 
Nebraska. 
— — 


Cellar Wintering 
By E. S. Miller, 
Indiana. 


In your answer to Manitoba in 
October American Bee Journal you 
eay: “The only disadvantage in the 
use of a cellar is in the necessity of 
watching the bees during the winter.” 
I wonder. 

In more than thirty years of cellar 
wintering we have not found it 
necessary to watch the bees. About 
December 1 we carry them in, shut 
the door and that is all there is to it 
until time to take them out about 
March 15. Our winter losses are 
negligible. We could spend the winter 
in Florida (that is, if we had the 
long green) and the bees would get 
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along just as well as if we kept a 
weather eye on them. 

The main thing .s to have a cellar 
properly constructed. It is not neces- 
sary to remove the bottom boards r 
covers, as some say. Just stack them 
up and pull off the entrance blocks. 
Of course, the cellar must be entire- 
ly below ground and kept dark and 
must be well insulated above. A 
chimney tall enough to create an up- 
ward draft is best, drawing the air 
from near the floor. A mere opening 
at the top of a cellar lets in cold air. 
Therefore, it is preferable to have 
the cellar under a honey house or 
other building where a chimney can 
be provided. Sawdust between joists 
is sufficient except, perhaps, in the 
far north. If there are too few colo- 
nies in a cellar it is apt to be too 
cold. If too many, the temperature 
will run too high during a warm spell 
in winter or in early spring. Temper- 
atures should not very much above 
or below 45 degrees. A cellar 16x20 
feet by 7 feet high is about right for 
100 colonies in this locality. More 
bees per given space may be desir- 
able further north. In the latitude of 
Chicago bees should be removed from 
the cellar soon after March 15. 

Make your cellar conditions right 
and it will not be necessary to watch 
the bees. 

—A BJ— 


Honey ls an Alkalizer 


Under date of October 14, Dr. 
John E. Eckert, of the University of 
California, sends us a contribution 
taken from the October number of 
“Sunset” magazine, published in San 
Francisco, as follows: 

“Perhaps you’ve been told that 
sugar is an acid-forming food and 
should be used chiefly as a source of 
energy. Nutritionists have been put- 
ting honey in somewhat the same 
category, as it usually contains from 
75 to 80 per cent sugar. However, 
the increased use of honey for con- 
fectionery purposes and in baking 
has inspired one scientist to investi- 
gate its mineral content and definite- 
ly determine whether it should be 
classified as an acid-forming, alka- 
line-forming, or neutral food. 

“He collected eleven samples of 
honey, representative both of light 
and dark varieties. These samples 
were subjected to accurate chemical 
tests. When his results were calcu- 
lated and tabulated he found that 
the average alkaline value was 1.5. 

“This figure means little unless we 
compare it with the alkaline value of 
some common foods, whereupon we 
see that it compares rather favorably. 
For example, the alkalinity of aspara- 
gus is 0.8; of pumpkin, 1.5; of 
turnips, 2.7; of apples, 3.7; of mush- 
rooms, 4.0; of cabbage, 4.3; of orange 
juice, 4.5; of cauliflower, 5.3; of 
lemons, 5.4; of bananas, 5.6; of 
orange, 5.6; of tomatoes, 5.6; and of 
potatoes, 7.2.” 


boas 
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‘My Experience With Packages 


By Grant D. Morse, 


|New York. 





| famous’ breeder 


WO years ago I started buying 

packages. Because I wanted to 
build up quickly, I bought fairly ex- 
tensively. 

I have tried one-pound packages, 
two-pound packages, and three-pound 
packages from the South. I have also 
bought colonies here in the North 
(mid-Hudson Valley of New York 
State), split them up into two-frame 
nuclei, and given them a queen. 

Instead of patronizing one pro- 
ducer, I have tried many, and I as- 
sure you the experience has been an 
educative and interesting one. One 
dealer in packages sent me a queen 
that was deformed, and when asked 
to replace her, even failed to answer 
my letters. He’s still in business! 

But most of my dealings have been 
pleasant and satisfactory. Here are 
a few of the conclusions which I 
have reached as a result of those 
experiences. I do not pretend that 
they are different from those of 
others. I do not even think that I 
may not eventually change some of 


| them: 


1. Some dealers give better service 
than others. 
2. If you want honey the first year, 


a two-frame nucleus beats a 
package. 

3. Too many southern queens are 
superseded. Those longest in 


transit are superseded most. 

4. A one-pound package with a good 
queen is a good proposition. 

5. Packages should be installed on 
combs, not on foundation (four 
are enough). 

6. Some queen breeders evidently 

pay little attention to ugliness 

when selecting breeders. 

It pays to install packages early 

—very early—in the season if 

circumstances permit. 


“1 


Some Dealers Give Better Service 


Than Others. 


I ordered five queens from one 
last winter, giving 
him about two months’ advance 
notice. The queens came ten days 
late and caused me no end of trouble, 
as well as a financial loss. Most of 
the dealers, on the contrary, are very 
cooperative in making deliveries as 
requested. In all fairness, the pur- 


| chaser should give the dealer notice 


as far in advance as possible. 


If You Want Honey the First Year, 


i 


a Two-Frame Nucleus Beats a 
Package. 
My best success has been with the 
two-frame nucleus, the queen having 
been introduced to the bees before 


shipment is made and having access 
to the combs while in transit. 

I have not lost a queen 
these circumstances, while 
lost queens galore under all other 
methods. At this moment I have in 
mind a two-frame nucleus that ar- 
rived here on the eleventh of last 
April. During the three weeks that 
followed their arrival, the weather 
varied from very fair to freezing 
weather with snow. 

This two-frame nucleus was placed 
in a double-walled hive, given two 
additional empty combs, six frames 
of foundation, and fed about five 
pounds of sugar in syrup solution. 

They went to work immediately 
and have been at it ever since. As an 
experiment I confined the queen to 
the ten frames, using an excluder. 
By the first of September this nucleus 
had drawn the six frames of founda- 
tion, and had also drawn out twenty 
full depth standard size Langstroth 
frames above the excluder and filled 
them with nearly one hundred pounds 
of honey. 

This yield of honey must be judged 
fairly in the light of the local season 
which has been extremely light. No 
other colony in my apiary, including 


under 
I have 


those that were wintered in hives 
consisting of a ten-frame standard 
hive body plus a_ half-depth food 


chamber (packed) did a 


amount of work. 


greater 


Too Many Southern Queens Are 
Superseded, Those Longest in Transit 
Are Superseded Most. 


I make it a practice to mark data 
right on the hive body. This data in- 
cludes, of course, the queen’s origin, 
date of introduction, and indicates 
whether or not she has been clipped. 
Mighty few queens that were intro- 
duced to package bees in the spring- 
time have lived in my two yards. 

I have consistently had best suc- 
cess with queens secured from a 
queen breeder who lives near enough 
so that the queens are in the mail 
not more than two days. 


A One-Pound Package With a Good 


Queen Is a Good Proposition. 


I have tried several one-pound 
packages. I have them delivered in 
May and place them on four drawn 
frames. They are given all the syrup 
they will take for two weeks. 

My experience with such packages 
is that they have no difficulty at all, 
even in a poor season, in building up 
into strong colonies. I have two in 
mind, each installed on May 15 last 
on four frames of comb and six 
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sheets of foundation. Neither took 
more than a five-pound pail of syrup. 
By September first they had their 
brood chamber full of brood and 
honey, have filled a half-depth super 
(furnished with foundation) full of 
honey, and a second half-depth super 
about half full. 


Packages Should Be Installed on 
Combs, Not on Foundation (Four 


Are Enough). 


I have tried to build up a colony 
by using either all foundation, or 
just one or two frames of comb. It 
doesn’t work well at all, at least, not 
in this locality. I suppose the reason 
is that less than four frames of comb 
does not give the queen opportunity 
to raise a force of bees for field work. 

I recall one colony that crowded 
two frames of comb so full of honey 
in June that the queen had scarcely 
any room for her eggs, yet seemed 
unable to build out the foundation in 
the adjoining frames. Such colonies 
at the end of the season, in my ex- 
perience, have to be given anywhere 
from three to five combs of honey in 
order to send them into the winter 
with the standard minimum of ten. 


Some Queen Breeders Evidently Pay 
Little Attention to Ugliness When 
Selecting Breeders. 


I have queens now in service from 


eight different breeders. They are 
located in two different yards. The 
bees from the queens of some of 


Nonsense 


At last I have perfected my bee 
veil eliminator. My plan is simple and 
requires only the growth of a sunken 
eyebrow or cookie duster. Every bee- 
keeper knows that an angry bee dives 
for the eyebrow looking for a place 
to plant its barb. By my plan, the 
fallen eyebrow or cookie duster, be- 
ing so much more prominent than 
the regular garden variety of eye- 
brow, is much more attractive to the 
enraged bee, and it dives for the mis- 
placed eyebrow only to find there is 
no eye under it. Greatly a nazed and 
chagrined, the bee returns to the hive 
in disgust. 

Realizing that this scheme will 
cause a slump in the veil market, I 
have devised another plan which I 
call bee veil eliminator No. 2. All 
who were previously engaged in mak- 
ing veils may easily secure employ- 
ment in the rubber industry. All that 
is necessary is an old rubber collar 
and a toy balloon upon which a face 
is printed. By careful selection a per- 
fect likeness may be had. Place the 
collar and balloon on top of the head, 
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these breeders are uniformly ugly 
even in favorable weather. I we 
remember the remark made by the 
State Bee Inspector last spring when 
I pointed out to him the colonies 
headed by queens from a famous 
queen breeder: ‘‘Ugliest bees in the 
world.” Anyway one of them im- 
mediately stung him, so he kept on 
believing it. 

On the other hand, I have many 
hives headed by a certain breeder’s 
queens that are as gentle under any 
and all conditions as one _ could 
reasonably expect. 

These ugly bees are good workers. 
They winter well. Their only ap- 
parent fault is that they are difficult 
to handle. I am inclined to believe 
their breeders selected them in spite 
of their dispositions. 


It Pays to Install Packages Early— 
Very Early—in the Season If 
Circumstances Permit. 

I estimate that practically five 
weeks between the day the 
egg is laid and the day the worker 
produced from that egg does heavy 
duty in the fields. If this is true, as 
it is substantially, the package needs 
to bé installed two months, if possi- 
ble, before the heavy flow begins, if 
a good surplus is to be gained. To be 
sure, it is cheaper and easier for the 
northern operator to install his pack- 
age at the time of the flow. But he 
cannot then expect a very large sur- 
plus yield. 


elapse 


a 


paint a vest button upon the nose, 
(this is unnecessary for those who 
have button noses), and you may pro- 
ceed to the bee yard unafraid and 
without a veil. 

The enraged bees think ‘hat the 
rubber face is genuine and immedi- 
ately attack it. If a stinger should 
chance to puncture the balloon, be 
not dismayed, for the noise of the 
explosion like a clap of thunder, leads 
the bees to think a storm is approach- 
ing, and they quickly retreat to their 
hive. Before the mistake is discovered 
another balloon may be inflated and 
set in place. 

Neither of these plans have been 
tested, so I am giving you the privi- 
lege of presenting them to the read- 
ers so they may give them a trial. I 
feel sure if proper credit is given, my 
name shall some day be as famous as 
Miller and Langstroth. (Kent Pellett 
please note). Harry L. Lefler, 

Illinois. 

(It has been said that all beekeep- 
ers are a little teched in the haid. I 
consider myself a beekeeper.) 


The Mail Order 
Package Beginner 

During the last two years I have 
found quite a few beginners who 
have started with a package or two 
from a mail order house. I always in- 
quire where ;ackages come from be- 
cause I like to know package shippers 
by their products. Nearly all farmers 
here have mail order catalogues from 
which they can order packages of 
bees and bee equipment just as they 
order any merchandise. 

In general, these new beekeepers 
differ from the beginners of the past 
who started with « swarm generally 
placed in some old hive obtained from 
a neighbor. They are interested in 
their bees, anxious to have them in- 
spected and to learn from the in- 
spector, and eager to know where 
they can get literature on beekeep- 
ing. They want to make a success. 
Why? Because they have made an in- 
vestment large enough to make it 
worth-while for them to care for their 
bees. The newness of the equipment 
and the exact fitting and uniformity 
of its parts creates a business im- 
pression. Add to ‘his the teginner’s 
enthusiasm watching the colony de- 
velop and build its white combs filled 
with brood and honey, and the fact 
that he can generally handle his pack- 
age bees very easily, and he is “all 
set to go.’’ 

Whatever we may think about mail 
order houses, their bees and bee sup- 
plies, they are chiefly responsible for 
this new class of beginners starting 
in a small way but with a real in- 
vestment in bees and standard equip- 
ment and the right spirit. Two things 
they lack, a good beginner’s book and 
a bee journal, same as most others 
who have bees. 

Ivan Whiting. 
—AB) =a 


The Old Farmer's 
Almanac 


We have a copy of “The Old Farm- 
Almanac” originated by Robert 
B. Thomas, 145 years ago. It is still 
published in its original form and 
cover, its original style and contents. 
Of course, the latter are up-to-date 
and concerning not only the calendar, 
the moon phases, the tides and the 
weather prophecies so long famous 
in that publication, but many inter- 
esting items in regard to the farmer 
in his tool shop and dairy barn and 
in his monthly work. It also contains 
advice on the care of bees in the Fall 
in the September calendar page which 
is very well done. 

This Almanac is now published by 
Little, Brown & Company at Boston, 
and those interested may obtain 
copies for 15 postage extra. 
There are many interesting articles, 
one by Joseph C. Lincoln, on Cape 
Cod; discussions of government prob- 
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lems and education, of farm pro- 
grams like fertilization; interesting 
interpolations such as charades and 
games; the game laws and automobile 
laws in different states. The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac has a large list 
of lovers from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 


ABJ 





French Honey Dealers 
Ask New Law 

This is the title of a clipping re- 
ceived from A. G. Ostermoor of New 
York, reporting the French Beekeep- 
ers’ Association petition to the 
French Parliament to enact a legal 
definition of honey so that the adul- 
teration of the product now widely 
practiced in their country may be 
stopped. Under the definition honey 
“must be collected by the bee from 
the living flower and stored by the 
bee in wax cells.”’ Except for honey, 
the French law is strict about label- 
ing. French cheeses, wines, ciders, 
fruits, oils and meat products must 
be very carefully branded. 

In addition to a definition of hon- 
ey, the beekeepers want a law pro- 
tecting the various honeys from dif- 
ferent sources. i'rom the French Alps 
from the tiny mountain 
comes the honey which is used in 
sweetening the famous Dijon ginger- 
bread. The honey of Provence and 
the Rhone Valley produces the re- 
nowned almond nougat of Monteli- 
mar. Most of the delicate table hon- 
ey sold in Paris comes from the 
Gatinais, a wild region only sixty 
miles south of Paris, where the bees 
feed on fragrant purple heather. 
From the Landes, south of Bordeaux, 
are thousands of acres of pines where 
a fascinating honey flavor is pro- 
duced much sought by honey lovers. 

ABJ 





Put Yourself on 
the Pay Roll 


No one can lose money steadily 
and continue in business. But where 
a man puts in his own labor instead 
of money there is no definite limit 
to the amount of loss he can take. 
That is the case with many small 
farmers and the great majority of 
beekeepers. Not being called upon to 
meet a pay roll each week they fall 
into the habit of thinking that if they 
can meet the monthly bills they are 
getting along well enough. A simple 
and effective remedy for this mistake 
would be for a man to put himself 
(sometimes also his wife) on the 
pay roll and then see that this pay roll 
is met each week. It might strain him 
to do it, but it would open his eyes, 
and eventually would correct many 
of the unsatisfactory conditions in 
beekeeping and small farming. 

W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 
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A Foreigner 
Discusses 
the Honey 


Institute 


By Todor Dobrovsky : 


Wisconsin. 


| AM a Bulgarian. In spite of that, 
I am about to say sometuing in 


| support of the American Honey In- 


stitute. You will, perhaps, say, ‘Well, 
of all things! What business has a 
foreigner intruding in our own af- 
fairs?” Perhaps your indignation is 
justified. But now, that I have the 
floor, I shall tell you myself what my 
business in doing it is. 

The matter is really very simple. I 
just can’t help doing it. And how I 
permitted myself. to write about it 
instead of telling it to the four winds 
is as follows. First, while it is true 
that my physical heritage is not native 
of this country, I, nevertheless, feel 
by spirit, interests, and higher educa- 
tion, pretty much American after 
thirteen years of living and working 
here. In other words, I already feel 
sufficiently familiar and at home in 
America to speak my mind without 
being asked and without getting em- 
barrassed. The fundamental thing, 
however, in this case is that by heart, 
upbringing, and palate, I am an hon- 
est-to-goodness bee-and-honey man. 
Proof? Here it is: I still consume at 
least a pound of honey every day 
and continue to recommend it. And 
that makes my point obvious, namely, 
that wherever and whenever bees 
and honey are the subject I just have 
to be in on it. That is how I came to 
be writing about the American Hon- 
ey Institute. 

Now, in Bulgaria we have nothing 
to approach in character the Honey 
Institute. For centuries past Bulga- 
rians have eaten honey on their bread 
and they still do it in the same man- 
ner. That is by far our major method 
of honey consumption. Well, we at 
home look upon America as a symbol 
of progress. To us, therefore, the 
American Honey Institute represents 
a milestone in the advancement of 


American beekeeping. We look upon 
it as a great establishment concerned 
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with the most advanced and involved 
scientific study of the _ possible 
methods of honey consumption. To 
us the American Honey Institute is 
a fact intimately associated with 
American beekeeping, an agency of 
unquestionable stability, far above 
the possibility of financial distress or 
even of financial inconvenience. Well, 
we may have a slightly exaggerated 
and somewhat over-idealistic con- 
ception of how things stand here; 
but our attitude at least indicates 
the faith we have in American insti- 
tutions, and our unquestioning re- 
spect for their importance and sig- 
nificance. 

It goes without saying that an or- 
ganization such as the American Hon- 
ey Institute stands above what people 
unassociated directly with it may 
think of it. It is worth in terms of 
practical utility according to _ its 
capacity to serve. To enumerate here 
the benefits to the American beekeep- 
ers the Institute brings about is, first 
of all, not my business, and is, again, 
to repeat what has already been writ- 
ten and said about it. I could, how- 
ever, state a personal experience in- 
dicating that the Institute is still far 
from having reached the limits of its 
service to the average citizen, that it 
still can expand, and that it continues 
to need the active interest of all hon- 
ey producers. 

Last August I happened to be 
traveling on U. S. Highway 141 north 
of Green Bay, Wisconsin. Approxi- 
mately fifteen miles north of that city 
I sighted a road-side honey and vege- 
table stand neatly managed by Mrs. 
Harry A. Barament. My impulsive 
honey interest made me stop for a 
chat with the operator. While we 
were conversing regarding the pres- 
ent-day problems of the beekeeper, 
along came a customer. He asked for 
a five-pound pail of honey. As he was 
about to receive it, I told him that he 
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ought to buy a ten-pound pail instead. 

“Well,” said Le, “I am only a single 
man, and ten pounds of honey is too 
much for me.” 

“That is precisely why,” said I, 
“you should buy a ten-pound pail. If 
you were married and had a family 
you would need at least a sixty-pound 
can. But now, that you are single, 
perhaps ten pounds may do for a 
while. How do you eat honey, any- 
way?” 

“On my bread,” he said. Then I 
started in again. 

“Did you ever try honey on your 
breakfast food?” 

“No,” 

“Try it once! Did you ever use 
honey on your sliced fresh toma- 
toes?” 

“No,” 

“Try it once, you won’t be sorry. 
Did you ever drizzle honey on your 
sliced banan..s and cream?” 

“No.” 

“Try that, too. Did you ever smear 
honey on your peanut-butter sand- 
wich?” 

“No.” 

“Hm ... try that; you’ve got a 
surprise coming! Did you ever hear 
of honey baked ham, honey cookies, 
honey cakes, honey fruit salads?” 

“No.” 

“Well, let me tell you something. 
Write to the American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin, for heir 
latest booklet of honey recipes, and 
they will send you a hundred or more 
ways you can use honey.” 

“Thanks.” 

And then, addressing Mrs. Barla- 
ment, he said, “Say, give me one 
more of the five-pound pails.” 

That’s the way it goes. People on 
the street and on the road don’t yet 
know, in spite of the considerable 
educational work of the Honey In- 
stitute, of most ways honey can be 





used. The average man is, afier all, 
the backbone of the honey industry, 
and what cculd be said that is more 
in favor of the Institute than to em- 
phasize again and again, that the 
whole and unqualified aim of its 
policy is pointed at the end-consumer 
of honey—Mr. Average Man? 

The Institute is by origin Ameri- 
can, no doubt, but, as Mr. J. M. 
Robinson has suggested in his guest 
editorial in the October issue of the 
American Bee Journal, it serves 
humanity as a whole. That is unavoid- 
able. The affairs of the nations of the 
world are at jresent so intimately 
interrelated that the achievements of 
one country soon become of use to 
all. There is no such thing as national 
self-sufficiency any more, especially 
in economic and civilized matters, to 
say nothing of people’s tastes. Honey 
is a good thing to all, white, yellow, 
black, and red races. That’s why 
there is beekeeping in all continents. 
And it stands to reason that honey- 
using ideas dev loped in America by 
the American Honey Insvitute will 
either literally be copied or else 
modified according to local tastes and 
will be adapted in many countries of 
the world. To my taste, even though 
a “heathen Buigarian,” as some of 
my friends cali me, the recipes of 
the Honey Institute are highly pleas- 


ing; and for a Bulgarian, truly, ! m 
not abnormal in my taste. 
The American beekeepers, un- 


doubtedly, have right to be proud of 
the fact that th. cre responsible for 
the creation, growth, and mainte- 
nance, of an institution of universal 
importance, such as the American 
Honey Institute. And it follows that 
the honey industry throughout the 
rest of the world will owe a lasting 
gratitude to the beekeepers of Amer- 
ica for their responsibility in the 
upport of that institution. 
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By G. H. Cale 


Top Entrances. 


E are trying top entrances— 

about 250 colonies. Some in 
Iowa, some in Illinois. It has been 
colder with more snow in western 
Iowa. Somewhat warmer here, with 
less precipitation and much ice. 

Top entrances are not new. They 
were used years ago. Brown, of IIli- 
nois, I think, started them first. Then 
they carried over to British Colum- 
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bia and thence east into the Cana- 
dian provinces where they were used 
sometimes for wintering, sometimes 
for all year purposes. They have 
been tried spasmodically in many 
places as permanent fixtures for bee- 
hives, but have not proved to be 
satisfactory during the manipulations 
of the open honey producing season. 
Used with and 
(Please turn to top of page 84.) 


in various ways, 





Lure of the 
Tropic Isles 

In a near-by village lives an ex- 
beekeeper, formerly of Porto Rico, 
aptly named Summerford. Now past 
the time for active work he loves to 
recall the honey harvest days when 
his crew would take off, extract and 
“bung up” a 600-pound cask of hon- 
ey every half day—one ready for 
shipment at noon, one at night. 
Another of these island beekeep- 


ers is M. C. Engle, now located in 
Bradonton, Florida, but who kept 
bees in Porto Rico for many years 


and would still be there but for un- 
settled political conditions. When he 
was looking for a new location three 
or four years ago I had the pleasure 
of a visit from him, While here he 
received a letter from home. After 
reading it he remarked that one of 
his sons had been badly stung. The 
son, it seems, was not a beekeeper; 
but needing some cash he had gone 
to the apiary, removed honey, ex- 
tracted it and shipped it off. Honey- 
flows in the tropics are not as well 
defined as in our northern country. 
Harvest time is, within limitations, 
any time. 

Mr. Prevost, of South Carolina, 
points out that even in non- 
tropical a state as his the flow is 
more or less continuous. Last year 
I had a yard of bees down that way. 
Being assured that the honeyflow 
ended the first week in June I re- 
moved the supers at that time, only 
to find upon visiting the yard in the 
fall that the hives were chock-a-block 
full. No wonder the tropic isles lure 
beemen. W. H. Hull, 

Virginia. 


so 


—ABJ—- 


Interesting News from 
Dr. Miller’s Old Home 


The season 1936 brought to my 
mind a statement from Dr. C. C. Mill- 
er’s book, “Fifty Years Among the 
Bees.”’ The statement is that in some 
seasons the fields will be white with 
white clover bloom but not a bee can 
be seen on it. The past season with 
us proved to be one like this, as the 
fields were covered with white clover 
blossoms but one could seldom find a 
bee working them, Later sweet clover 
and alfalfa yielded heavily and we 
secured one of the best honey crops 
we have had in the last ten years. 

We are located just twelve miles 
from Dr. Miller’s old home and have 
visited the place several times. It is 
much the same as when Dr. Miller 
left it, but lacks the flowers and the 
bees. I think there more sweet 
clover grown in the vicinity of his 
home now than in Dr. Miller’s time, 
which probably accounts for less 
honey crop failures now tan are 


is 


mentioned in his earlier writings. 
Leo Bentz, 
Illinois. 
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without packing, they did, however, 
hit the spot in the far North for 
wintering purposes. Good results, ap- 
parently, have been obtained by 
wrapping the hive in tar paper, clos- 
ing the regular summer entrance and 
giving a top entrance through the 
paper. 

Various contrivances have been 
employed on the hive itself to open a 
top entrance. A simple one is like we 
have used: Two shingles are laid 
along the side edges of the top of 
the hive, underneath the inner cover 
and extending in front about an inch; 
tacked in place lightly. The cover is 
packed and let down upon the inner 
cover and on the extended front 
edges of the shingles which are, of 
course, thick end to the front, thus 
opening a space underneath. Wide 
shingles cut down the 10-frame tops 
to about a three or four inch space 
underneath the inner cover extend- 
ing back to the thin end of the 
shingle. The cover is flush and tight 
at the back. 

The regular entrance is closed and 
the hive wrapped in tar paper, the 
paper tacked up against the top en- 
trance, which has been provided in 
the manner described, and a hole cut 
through the paper. That is all there 
is to it. The hive, so wrapped, is in 
a sheltered place among the trees 
where it is warm and cozy. It should 
winter well, according to our north- 
ern friends. 

We know of those who have tried 
it on a large scale and report suc- 
cess, so we will later tell you what 
the luck is. So far, we have made two 
observations: The top entrance colo- 
nies are moving freely over the tops 
of the combs in mild spells and yet 
too cold to fly. Also, they fly more 
quickly and more freely than those 
with bottom entrances. Obviously, 
they will not be choked with ice. 

ag ee 
To Filter or Not to Filter. 


Much discussion over this question. 
Some think filtering removes food 
constituents. Drs. Paine and Lothrop 
say it does not, that the tests of hon- 
ey previous to filtering and after- 
wards show no difference. We can 
vouch for the fact that it does not 
change the color. It does make the 
honey clearer and sparkling. 

The cost of filtering is heavy. A 
home-made outfit might be put up for 
$250 or $300, and an outfit, purchas- 
ed in its entirety, may cost $750 to 
$1000. Also, in filtering, there is 
some of honey and expense 
amounting to perhaps 15 to 20 cents 
per hundred pounds. 

So questions naturally arise: Will 
this honey sell for a higher price? 
Will the consumer buy it more rapid- 
ly? Will the grocer take more of it? 
According to those who have tried it, 
in a market test, it does not move 
more rapidly, the grocer buys no 
more of it and it cannot be sold for 


loss 
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a higher price. The chief value for 
those who have tried it lies in the 
fact that it does not granulate as 
quickly and, therefore, the pick-ups 
are not as great. 

If it has no more permanent effect 
on honey sales than that, I will prefer 
to use a good strainer and get reason- 
able clarity with less cost. Perhaps, 
time will discover a greater advan- 
tage, however, than we at present 
imagine, as a result of filtering. 

— oO — 
Uniting Bees. 


There is much fuss and bother 
about uniting bees. Some people use 
newspapers, following Dr. Miller’s 
method for uniting valuable colonies. 
Some use dummy separations or 
blank comb separations in the same 
brood nest. The usual thought is bees 
will always fight more or less when 
they are united. Strange colonies put 
together will result in heaps of dead. 

We have never found this to be 
true. We used to believe it ourselves. 
So we tried to break down the preju- 
dice with the use of water scented 
with wintergreen to sprinkle over two 
lots of bees to be united so that their 
individual odors would be destroyed 
and, therefore, they would not fight. 
Somebody, one day, forgot the win- 
tergreen, so we united anyway direct- 
ly and were surprised at the result. 
I cannot remember whether there was 
a honeyflow or not. 

Since then, we have united promis- 
cuously at most times and seldom 
have much fighting. Of course, 
it is done with the least disturbance 
possible and I think that is the secret 
of success in uniting bees. In the fall, 
we unite colonies in the same brood 
nest with only one comb which is not 
occupied by bees, between the two 
lots. 

On finding queenless colonies or 
undesirable colonies of any sort in 
which we want to save the adult bees 
and take away the combs, the bees, 
themselves, are taken from their hive 
and off their combs in front of the 
hive of the nearest neighbor. Some- 
how, queenless bees will be accepted; 
those with queens not quite so read- 
ily. It may be done at any time. The 
bees unite more peaceably during a 
honeyflow than at other times, but 
the usual fear of uniting bees because 
of battle royals is simply an old 
superstition. Where it came from, no- 
body knows. 

—_ Oo-— 


Honey and Haemoglobin. 


Honey, apparently, increases 
haemoglobin. An article under that 
title appears in Gleanings for Decem- 
ber, page 733. American Bee Journal 
has carried similar reports both from 
abroad and in this country; signifi- 
cant ones too where children were 


weighed and reweighed, checked and 
rechecked. It has been shown decided- 








ly that when honey was added to the 
diet of anemic children, the result 
was always an increase in red blood. 
This kind of a diet has become stand- 
ard. 

And with all of that, few phy- 
sicians mention honey. If you ask 
them why, they will say because it is 
not standardized. That throws it right 
back on the industry. Too bad! As 
long as we produce and then forget, 
honey will be a beggar riding on a 
sway-back horse. 

— 


Capturing the Bulk of 
Karly Honeyflow 
(Continued from page 72) 


rearing on a sufficiently large scale 
to keep their numerical strength up 
to storing capacity when the earliest 
flows come. 

The problem then, is to get brood 
rearing carried on in time and on 
such a large scale so as to produce 
field bees for the early harvest, in- 
stead of allowing them to consume 
the early flow in brood rearing. Any- 
thing the beekeeper can do to bring 
about the building up of the colony 
to storing strength when the early 
flow comes, is the thing to do. This 
can be accomplished in such ways as 
the beekeeper may decide. Uncap- 
ping such amounts of their stores at 
the right times, will cause consump- 
tion of this honey, and the space left 
empty will also afford more room for 
the queen to “do her part.”’ Stimula- 
tive feeding may be resorted to also. 

Stimulative feeding for a few days 
until a quantity of brood is started 
and then a slackening ofthestimulant 
will cause the sealed stores to be 
drawn upon. Then re-stimulating at 
the right time will bring on a strong 
colony for the early harvest. It will 
bring on swarming too, if you don’t 
watch out. 

When you see bees gathering water 
when there is no honeyflow you may 
know the bees are feeding thick hon- 
ey to their brood, which it is safe to 
decide is some of their recently un- 
sealed stores. During the winter 
months, if the colony is given a 
rather plentiful dose of smoke and 
a kick or two on the sides of the hive, 
it will cause the bees to fill up from 
open cells of honey, and if there be 
none open, from which to fill them- 
selves, they will open sufficient to fill 
up on. This honey will be used in 
brood rearing, but the writer does 
not consider this method fast enough 
to bring the desired result at the de- 
sired time. Besides, the bees are very 
likely to “kick back” after they get a 
few kicks in their sides, and your 
ankles are liable to swell. 

Demuth was right. The colony 
should build up before the honeyflow, 
not on the honeyflow. 
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of Modified 


Management 


Dadant Hive 


Is there a fairly systematic 
print of the management of 


discussion in 
the Modified 


Dadant hive? I want particularly to know 
definite methods of swarm control. 
ILLINOIS. 
Answer.—Yes, a printed manual of in- 
struction is available called ““The Coaching 


Service in Managing the Modified Dadant 
Hive.”’ It is available, from either the G. B. 
Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin, or 
from Dadant & Sons Illinois, for 
25 cents a copy. 


- ABJ—— 


Making Increase 


I have seven colonies and plenty of hives, 


Hamilton, 


with new frames and foundation to put in 
them. Five of them are Danzenbaker and 
five are Hoffman. How can I take one colo- 


without 
OHIO. 


five 
would do it this way: 


ny and increase to five in a 

expecting surplus? 
Answer.—To 

colonies from one, we 


At the time of 


the colony 


season 


make an increase of 
when 
bees and 
brood, I would break it into five equal parts 
in new hives, 


year in your location 


selected is strongest in 


moving the divisions to a new 


location far enough away so none of the 
bees will fly back to the old stand. Usually 
a mile and a half to two miles is sufficient. 
Give the queenless divisions each a new 
queen from whatever source you see fit. 
Give each division a full set of combs and 


allow them to continue through the honey- 
until the end of the We do not 
think you will find it necessary to feed if it 
is done in the start at the 

In the you will have five 
where you originally had one, each of them 
multiplying its strength by itself without 
much assistance. To provide each of them 
with feed, it will be necessary to 
have five food chambers filled from some of 
your other them at the 
end of the 


flow season. 
right time. 


end, colonies 


winter 


bees and given to 
season, 
4BJ 


Requeening by Supersedure 


Can bees be depended on to replace their 
own queens when needed or must one re- 
queen colonies himself? NEBRASKA. 


their 
it results in 


Answer.—Bees replace 


of course, 


own queens, 


but we believe more 


swarming. It is best to requeen at the end 
of the honeyflow, at least every two years, 
so it will reduce the supersedure at other 
times, 
ABJ—— 
al . . . 
Establishing an Outapiary 
J 
This year I am planning to establish an 
apiary forty miles from home where the 
pasture is excellent. I will not be able to 


make as many trips to the yard as I would 
if it were nearer. What is the minimum 


number of trips one would have to make 

to an outyard to care for the bees properly? 
NEBRASKA. 

Answer.—Just how often you will have to 

visit an outyard at a distance from home 


depends the hive to be used, the 
amount of room you give, the freedom from 


bee disease, and other circumstances, which, 


upon 
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probably 


determine. It 
these 
except 


should be 


of course, we cannot 


advisable to see colonies 
or three weeks 
when they 
ten days. It will 
brood 


super room to an outyard to reduce as much 


would be 


every two during the 
honeyflow period 
ed at least 


be advisable to 


visit- 
naturally 
and 


every 


give more room 


as possible the necessity of frequent trips. 
-—— ———.4B] — _ - 
Weight of Honey 
in Full Super 
How many pounds of honey does a full 
depth super hold? NEBRASKA. 
Answer.—An average full depth super of 


honey for a 10-frame hive will hold between 
50 and 60 pounds 


——— —A BJ—— _ 
Bees and Equipment 
as Security 


Are bees and equipment considered good 

security for a loan from a bank? 
NEBRASKA. 

Answer.—lIt depends on the bank. Bees 
and equipment used to be considered good 
security, but, since the depression, it has 
been difficult to get loans on them. If you 
know your banker well and he knows you 
you should be able to do it, however 


——S | 


Bees Returning Their Cost 


pay for itself in 

seasons? 
NEBRASKA 

honey 


averag< 


Should an average colony 
two years with average 


Answer.—It depends upon your 


yield and what you ider an 


doubtful 


extra 


con 
whether 


with 


colony. It is 
four or 


and 


a colony with 
full 
packages of 


five supers comb 


good and bees for 
the initial 


sons 


queens 


start can be covered in two sea- 


except in locations of unusually heavy 


average returns, 


AB] 


Feeding Back Waste Honey 


We render our wax by putting unwashed 
cappings in a large feed cooker and, to pre 
vent boiling over, we occasionally add cold 
water to keep the level down. We occasion- 
ally draw off some through a faucet at the 
bottom. We keep skimming off the wax and 


adding more cappings and find this rapid 
What we draw off is usually half honey and 
half water, and to this we sometimes add 


odd batches of clear honey, fermented honey, 
etc. 

So far we have never had American foul- 
brood, but it is near us and we are afraid to 
feed back honey to the bees. We have heard 
that it is safe if boiled and we would like to 
know how long it is necessary to boil honey 
to make it safe. Is there any way to prevent 
honey from boiling over, as we have always 


found it quite a problem. How much water 
would you add to clear honey before boil- 
ing ? 

For disease prevention, is it necessary 


actually to boil the honey or will heating it 
to a certain temperature be sufficient? 

In case of fermented honey what tempeéra- 
ture is it necessary to use to make it suit- 
able for table use? CANADA. 

Answer.—To make honey safe for feeding 


back, dilute it with an equal volume of 


water and boil it vigorously for half an hour 


in a closed vessel so the team will reach 
the honey which may become distributed on 
the side in the boiling process. It should 
then be entirely safe. It must be done 
however, in a closed vessel, and the boiling 
must be vigorous for at least a half hour, 
with an equal volume of water 

To prevent the honey from boiling over, 
fill the vessel only about two-thirds full, 
turn down or reduce the source of heat dur- 
ing the boiling process so that the rise of 
the liquid in the vessel will be very slow. 
After the honey is finally brought to the 
boiling point, it is foamy and is inclined to 


rise rapidly in the vessel. Adding a small 


amount of cold water will clear it sufficiently 


to continue the boiling without further 
trouble. 

The point is the honey must be brought 
to a temperature sufficient to continue active 


boiling for at 
parts of the 


least one-half hour, so that all 
liquid are sterilized in the pro- 


Fermented honey should be heated until 
the obvious taste of the fermentation has 
been removed. This is best told by experi- 


menting with the particular lot of honey to 


be treated 
AB] 
a) . . 
‘ > Dank. 

Foundation for Packages 

Our usual plan in installing packages has 
been to place them on combs and feed them 
igar syrup, half and half; but this year, we 
will be short of combs and it has been sug- 


gested that we use foundation, feeding them 
continuously. This is also reported to dimin- 
ish the supersedure common in package 
bees. Have you had any experience in using 
foundation for hiving in April? 
WISCONSIN. 


pac kage 


Answer.—We would prefer, if short of 
comb to use ome drawn combs and some 
foundation. Two or three drawn combs to 
the package is plenty. Force them to draw 
the foundation by feeding and by placing the 
foundation, if possible, between the outside 
combs. But do not give it to them too rapid- 

If the feeding is continuou fairly good 
ombs may be obtained in this manner even 
from package bes in an early season. 

1B 


Thermometers for Testing 
Honey Temperature 


Where can I get a thermometer for test- 


r he temperature of honey while heating 
it 1X 5 
Answet We suggest you write to the 
la r trument Company, 906 Olive 
Street, St Louis, Missouri, for a list of 
ing thermometer Ask them for a hon- 
ey testing thermometer and give them the 
temperature you want 
1BJ 


Best Hive for Comb Honey 
Which i the best hive for 


comb honey, 


8- or 10-frame? WISCONSIN. 

Answer We recommend the 10-frame 
ather than the 8-frame hive for the pro- 
duction of either comb or extracted honey 
The 8-frame hive reqiurs too much man- 
ipulatio and ou ally produces a larger 
un nt of warming 





Michigan Meeting, East Lansing, 
February 3 and 4. 


The 67th annual meeting of the 
Michigan Association will be held in 
Room 109, Horticultural Building, 
Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan, February 3 and 4, 
with the president in the chair at 
ten o’clock, February 3, with his 
opening address and reports of the 
committees and officers at the San 
Antonio meeting. The following sub- 
jects are listed on the program for 
the balance of February 3: “What 
Michigan Homemakers Think of Hon- 
ey” by Miss Roberta Hershey, of 
Home Economics Department; “‘Mo- 
dern Trends in Beekeeping” by M. 
J. Deyell, Editor, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture; Discussion and Question 
Box; and the annual banquet at 6:30 
in the evening. 

February 4, at ten o’clock, “How 
to Rear Good Queens” by N. J. Smith, 
of Coopersville; “The Cost of Pro- 
duction,” by Floyd Markham, Ypsi- 
lanti; “The Wintering Problem,” by 
Jay Cowing, Jenison; “My Experi- 


Utah’s Queen Bee!! 





\ 
ae | 


RS. Ray Miller, of Salt Lake 
City, is Utah’s Queen Bee. She 
is president of the Utah State Bee- 
keepers association auxiliary, and is 


shown appropriately here among 
blooms. Glen Perrins, 
Utah. 
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ences in Selling Honey,” by Mrs. 
Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti; “Our 
Southern Trip,” by Ralph Blackman, 
Portland; “Producing and Marketing 
Shallow Frame Cut Comb Honey,” by 
James Hilbert, Traverse City. 

At 1:30 in the afternoon, “Our 
Method of Producing Honey,” by 
Russell Thayer of Freeland; “Some 
New Kinks in Manipulations,” by M. 
J. Deyell, Editor, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture; ‘“‘What I Saw in the West,”’ 
by Russell H. Kelty, East Lansing; 
Open Discussion of Current Prob- 
lems, led by Harold Albaugh, fol- 
lowed by a business meeting, report 
of committees and election of officers. 


o— @Q —= 


Washington State Annual Meeting. 


Many of the amusing and signifi- 
cant facts about the private lives of 
the bees were brought to light at the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Washington State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation in Puyallup in December. 

Delegates representing all parts of 
the state were present, gathering in 
the winter school building of the 
Western Washington Experiment 
Station at Puyallup. 

R. H. Kelty, of Michigan State 
College, was the principal speaker. 
Professor Kelty, who is president of 
the American Honey Institute, out- 
lined the aims of that organization 
and told what it had been doing to 
make the country more honey con- 
scious, and to stimulate sales of hon- 
ey and honey products. 

Walter J. Robinson, state director 
of agriculture and the state super- 
visor of apiaries, was present, and 
took part in the discussions. 


Much of the business centered 
about the revision of the present 
state laws regulating apiaries and 


bee products. The proposed bill will 
be presented to the state legislature. 
Inspection of bee yards is one of the 
principal reforms being sought by 
the group. An education campaign 
on the control of foulbrood has also 
been suggested. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: president, E. B. 
Ellingson, Parkland; vice president, 
I. L. Swain, Prosser, and secretary- 
treasurer, N. F. Mommsen, Tacoma. 

No definite arrangements were 


made for next year’s meeting, but it 
was tentatively planned to hold it in 
Vancouver, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Oregon state associa- 
I. L. Neill, 
Washington. 


tion. 








Virginia’s December Meet. 


Virginia beekeepers held their an- 
nual business meeting in Lynchburg 
on December 10 with the usual num- 
ber present. President Asher pre- 
sided, working the program through 
on schedule. During the morning 
session Henry W. Weatherford and 
H. J. Cary occupied the floor with 
interest. After a pleasant lunch to- 
gether the members reassembled to 
reelect T. C. Asher, president; J. L. 
Winebarger, vice president; and W. 
A. Baldwell, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Don Dawson, an advertising 
specialist of Lynchburg, was then in- 
troduced and from him we learned 
that business firms spend from five 
to fifteen per cent of their net earn- 
ings on advertising. Learning, from a 
lively discussion, of the beekeepers’ 
opportunity to advertise honey so 
well through the American Honey In- 
stitute at a fraction of the usual ad- 
vertising cost, Mr. Dawson decided 
that beekeepers were losing heavily 
by not supporting the Institute one 
hundred per cent. 

Mr. J. L. Winebarger and others 
maintained interest during the re- 
maining portion of the afternoon 
period with a discussion on service 
to fruit growers and activities of the 
American Honey Institute. An auto- 
mobile accident prevented Mr. Geo. 
Harrison, Jr., from addressing the 
association on “Experimental Bee- 
keeping.” 


Death of W. A. Gridley 





A Gridley Yard. 


VERY, very old friend and one 

f the oldest subscribers of the 
American Bee Journal has just passed 
away in Red Bluff, California. He is 
W. A. Gridley who has been a bee- 
keeper all of his life. 

Mr. Gridley was born at Phoenix, 
Oregon, on February 3, 1860, and 
died on December 10, 1936. Mr. Grid- 
ley had eighteen apiaries containing 
about one thousand colonies of bees. 
He started beekeeping at Myrtle 
Creek, Oregon, with a very few colo- 
nies of bees and gradually extended. 
In 1896 he began in earnest bee hunt- 
ing, tracing bees, cutting bee trees 
and working in every way to build up 
his colonies. In 1898 he transferred 
his activities to northern California 
and then moved to Red Bluff a few 
years later. 

Another of the pioneers passing on. 
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Before adjourning, the association 
voted to hold their 1937 business 
meeting in Washington, D. C., during 
the International Beekeepers’ Con- 
ference. Taking advantage of this 
unusual opportunity, plans are being 
formulated for our 1937 meeting that 
should mean the greatest session in 
the history of this organization. 

A. D. Hiett, 

Virginia. 
— O-— 

DeKalb and Kane County (Illinois) 
Meeting December 12. 


The DeKalb and Kane county bee- 
keepers held their annual meeting at 
the home of C. H. Tudor on Decem- 
ber 12. Dinner was at noon with fifty 
pounds of chicken and all the trim- 
mings for Christmas dinner. Thirty- 
four beekeepers were present includ- 
ing Mr. Duax and his wife. Officers 
who were elected for the new year 
are E. Smith, Aurora, president; A. 
Wales, DeKalb, vice-president; Carl 
H. Tudor, secretary-treasurer. 

C. H. Tudor, 
Illinois. 
ay een 


Bronx Beekeepers Meet February 14. 
The February meeting of this as- 
sociation will be held at the home of 
Gus Flother, 1369 Fulton Avenue, 
Bronx, Sunday afternoon, February 
14, at 2 p.m. Come over early. Gus, 
besides being a good beekeeper is a 
very successful artist, having ex- 
hibited in all the New York galleries. 
He has some very fine water colors 
and etchings in his studio. Gus is now 
constructing a new design of brood 
chamber which should interest all. 

There will be a confab on spring 
management, which is a paramount 
interest to all at this time of year, 
especially since we have had such a 
mild winter and the colonies may be 
short of stores next month. Adolph 
Loehr will lead the discussion. He is 
a keen student of apiculture and 
knows his subject thoroughly. Mr. 
Gould, State Apiarist of New York, 
was the guest of the association last 
month and discussed the whys and 
wherefores of apiary inspection serv- 
ice. All who were present unanimous- 
ly agreed that they had learned a 
lot about American foulbrood inspec- 
tion that they did not know before. 
Mr. Gould was made an _ honorary 
member of the association by unani- 
mous vote. “The Realm of the Honey- 
bee” was shown to an appreciative 
audience after which Honey Way re- 
freshments were served while the 
usual after-meeting confab was going 
on. 

Our organization is growing month- 
ly. Why not come up to Gus’s and 
meet your fellow beekeepers? We are 
reaching the one hundred mark in 
our membership, with an average at- 
tendance of fifty at the monthly meet- 
ings. Our annual barn dance is in 
preparation now; committees are 
working hard to make it a success. 
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We had two hundred at the dance 
last year and have engaged a large: 
hall for the anticipated increased at- 
tendance this year, 

If you are in the city during the 
latter part of February, get in touch 
with the secretary, who has tickets. 
All beekeepers are welcome to attend 
our meetings. For information on 
how to arrive at any meeting write 
to the secretary, John S. Ferguson, 
150 West 78th Street, New York. 

U 
Indiana County Meetings for 
February. 


It is desired that a large number 
of bee owners and those interested 
attend one or more of these meetings, 
and hear the discussions and ask 
questions, Local arrangements should 
be made by those most interested. It 
is also suggested that musical num- 
bers and local speakers be given place 
on the program. Please confer with 
your County Agent about this matter 
and enlist his aid. 


Date County City Time 
Feb }— Delaware Muncie 1:30 p.m. 
Feb. i Jay Portland 1:30 p.m 
Feb >» -Adam Berne 1:30 p.m 
Feb 6—-Allen Fort Wayne 1:30 p.m 
Feb » Tipton & Madi- 

on Elwood—10 :00 a.m, 


Feb 8 Madison 
Keb. %—Blackford 


Alexandria 2:00 p.m. 


t 


Hartford City 1:30 p.m 
Feb. 10—-Well Bluffton 1:30 p.m. 
Feb. 11 Grant Marion 1:30 p.m. 
Feb. 12 Howard Kokomo 1:30 p.m 
Feb. 13 Miami Peru 1:30 p.m 
Feb. 15—-Cass Logansport 1:30 p.m. 
Feb. 16—Pulaski W inamac 1:30 p.m. 
Feb. 17—-Starke Knox 1:30 p.m. 
Feb. 18—-St. Joseph Walkerton 1:30 p.m 
Feb. 19 LaPort« LaPort« 1:30 p.m, 
Feb. 20 Porter Valparaiso 1:30 p.m 
Feb. 22—-Lake Crown Point 1:30 p.m. 
Feb. 23—-Newton Morocco 1:30 p.m, 
Feb. 24 Newton & 
Benton Kentland—10:00 a.m 
Feb. 24 Benton Fowler 2:00 p.m. 
Feb. 25 Warren. Williamsport 1:30 p.m 
Feb. 26-—Fountain Covington 1:30 p.m. 
Feb. 27 Montgomery 
Crawfordsvills 1:30 p.m 


—_— O — 


Illinois Short Course Report. 


In spite of a rainy week, the IIli- 
nois Short Course at the _ Illinois 
Farm and Home Week was well at- 
tended. There were many young bee 
keepers in addition to the old crowd 
that always seem to get a big kick 
out of coming to the winter meet- 
ing. I often wonder how these old 
timers can repeat so often and still 
get something. Live and learn? Per- 
haps those who live longest learn 
most. Then, we have to die and the 
other fellow has to learn it all over 
again. Too bad! 

Oo 

Dr. Milum is doing fine work in 
experimenting with honeys, bee 
moths and winter protection. Very 
practical problems. A full report of 
the experiment on granulation and 
the discoloration of honey, being 
conducted now over a period of sev 
eral years at the university labora- 
tory, will be given in this publica- 
tion at a later date. 


oO 


The Illinois Ladies’ Auxiliary 








JOSE 





726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


HONEY 


ALL GRADES 
COMB AND EXTRACTED 
Any quantity. 


(Reference, First National Bank) 











Three-Band Italian 


Bees & Queens 


Write for prices. 
D. C. JACKSON, Funston, Georgia. 


9.9 .9.9.9.9.9.9.9.9.9.9.9.9.0,0.0.0.0.0.0 00 NNN. a 
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Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper’ 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Send International money order. 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 
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) 1 WANT ¢2, know £ 


; your wants 


= 


and want to supply you my y 
good package bees and queens 

( for 1937. Write me. 

) R. V. STEARNS, Mason, Texas 

Cc 
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7 ,  Nailless Queen Bee 
Shipping Cage 

) Send for sample. A- 

gents—Diamond Match 

Co., Chico, Cal.;Weav- 

L © er Apiaries, Navasota, 


— Texas 





A. B. PINARD, Manufacturer 
810 Auzerais San Jose, Calif. 


(== ATTENTION PLEASE ! —— 


y STEVENSON’S Nay 
“ae” «=6GOLDEN ITALIAN "=k" 
| BEES AND QUEENS.  /tj\ 


rhe method of 





‘ raising u plus the 
"3 “ advantage of an 

fal early and continuous v 

’ flow make us large, 
uniform and very prolifi Real Queen 
of Qualit 

Our bee are large, the best of honey 
producer and o gentle it is a real 
pleasure to handle them. Confidently we 
are a worth while investment 

Write to 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES, Westwego, La. 


for descriptive circular. Quotations as 
per Marketing Agreement. 


( 4 


Knight PACKAGE BEES 




















AND QUEENS 


for next spring — write me. 


JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Alabama 
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7 JENSEN APIARIES | 


Are prepared to supply you with bees and queens in greater volume than ever 














. before. Package bees, orchard packages, nuclei, and QUEENS. Freedom from dis- 

ts ease, full weights, least shipping charges, highest quality, and the kind of service 

- | our reputation is staked on. You cannot beat us for all ’round satisfaction 

: PRICES: 

. 2-Pound Packages with Se'ect 1937 Queens $2.45 each 

ee 3-Pound Packages with Select 1937 Queens 3.15 each 

Ss | 4-Pound Orchard Packages with 1937 Queens 4.00 each 

aa 5-Pound Orchard Packaves with 1937 Queens 4.75 each 

ee Two Frames Brood and Honey, two pounds of bees and 

| Queen introduced 4.15 each 

Ri | Three Frames Brood and Honey, three pounds of bees and 

et Queen introduced 5.60 each 

3 QUEENS: Select Untested . .75 each ‘= 

es | Select Tested 1.50 each ra 

al } x 
| All fresh from our own yards, and we stand squarely behind every hipment, 
| 


whether the order is large or small. A postal brings our literature 


FERRERS 


The home of ‘“‘Magnolia State” strain Italian 


| JENSEN’S APIARIES :: MACON, MISSISSIPPI 





TREE II IEE 
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i PACKAGE BEES -:- QUEENS 


75c for queens. 2-lb. package with queen, $2.45. 3-lb. package with queen, $3.15. 
15% discount to dealers. 







Over 25 years’ experience. 10% down books order. 


WE DO LOTS OF TRADING. WHAT HAVE YOU TO TRADE? 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Route 1, Box 33, Mercedes, Texas 


























™ 
20—8-frame flat wood double covers with inner covers K.D. per 5 $2.50 
50 8-frame metal roof covers without inner c.uvers K.D. per 5 2.25 
25—8-frame No. 2 Section supers for 4%4"x4%4"xl%” sections, complete ex- 
cept sections and foundation . _per5 300 
120 10-frame shallow extracting supers empty, 5-11/16” deep per5 1.90 
65 10-frame hallow extracting supers, empty 5-11/16 deep 15% wide 
per 5 1.20 
80 10-frame section supers for 44” sections, empty per5 1.50 
80—-10-frame shallow extracting supers with standard top bar frames, 1 piece 
solid bottom bar per5 3.50 
50—10-frame shallow extracting supers with standard top bar frames, with 
split bottom bars per5 3.50 
75—10-frame No. 4 section supers for 4”x5” plain sections, complete except 
sections and starters per5 4.00 
7,000 shallow extracting frames 5x per 100 2.5) 
40,000 sections 4”x5"x1%” Plain No. 1 per 1000 $6.00 
45,000 sections 4”°x5”x1%& Plain No, 2 per 1000 5.00 
9.000 section 4”x5”x1 \& Plain No. 1 per 1000 6.00 
All first class stock, standard sizes, the outside of some packages slightly shop- 
worn. 
All subject to prior sale and no orders accepted for broken packages. 

A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE - - - - - - - - - . WISCONSIN 
S- AA 
McDonald Quality ITALIAN QUEENS 

Only Selected Queens sent out. We spare no money and effort to make our 
queen the best that can be produced. Write us for prices. 
L. H. MCDONALD, Ceres, Calif. 
Member of California Queen Breeding Association 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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under the leadership of Mrs. Duax 
and Mrs. Bodenschatz, passed _ re- 
freshments, an innovation on a 
short course program, but, of 
course, nobody refuses to eat honey 
even if it is disguised as fruit 
cake, cookies, candy or otherwise. 
Somehow, no beekeeper can believe 
that anything made of honey can be 
other than perfect. I think it can 
be safely said that the good things 
passed out by the ladies in this case 
were exactly right, since most of 
them were made from prize winning 
recipes captured by Illinois women 
in the various cooking and contest 
displays. Mrs. Bodenschatz, in par- 
ticular, has been one of the consist- 
ent prize winners at the National 
Cooking Contest each year. 
— oO 

Those in attendance at the short 
course were instructed by Prof. 
Tracy, of the Dairy Department of 
the University of Illinois, in the man- 
ufacture of honey ice cream, honey 
cream, honey candy bars and other 
dairy preparations employing honey, 
which have been worked out in Prof. 
Tracy’s department. 

— O 

It was noticeable that everybody 
stuck to the last dish in this demon- 
stration because the last dish was 
honey ice cream. 

O«- 

We were impressed with the qual- 
ity and the palatability of these 
products which have resulted from 
Prof. Tracy’s efforts, and wonder 
why it is that commercial organiza- 
tions do not promote them. It seems 
to be the opinion that many dairy 
companies might do so if beekeep- 
ers or their organizations would 
get behind the products and_ call 
them properly to the attention of 
those who are interested in the dis- 
tribution of dairy products. Many 
dairies, however, do not take well 
to the products because they are 
made of the finest ingredients and, 
therefore must sell at a price which 
dairies are not accustomed to ask- 
ing for the majority of their 
products. 


1B 
World Honeys on 
‘xhibit 

(Continued from page 65) 


very fine and complete shipment of 
honey samples, the following infor- 
mation about beekeeping in Nether- 
lands: ‘‘In Holland, most of the hon- 
eys are produced from rape seed, 
white clover, basswood, corn flowers, 
and heath. Each beekeeper has to sell 
his own honey; there is no market in 
Holland for that purpose. Some bee- 
keepers sell it in the stores and others 
in private places. As is_ probably 
known to you, the section of Zuider- 
zee, in Meer, has become dry; it will 
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‘Bright Italian Bees & Queens 


) Write us for special prices on your 1937 


) needs. Queens, Packages and Nuclei, 


) GUILFORD APIARIES 
}Guiifora College North Cavctina 5 








AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


| Shows the way to success . . gives the 
| latest news and views of the rabbit world 
; —an illustrated monthly magazine of 
| general and educational features. Yearly 

$1.00. Three years, $2.00. Sample 1l5c. 


) AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Mo. 


| 
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‘(MACK'S QUEENS!) 
\ (They Speak for Themselves) 


They have to make good or MACK will. 
No deposit to book your order. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee & a Man) 
| ROBINSON — Route 2 ILLINOIS 4 


ee | 


THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeeper’s own maga- 
zine, but read by honey-producers every- 
where. Combined with the American Bee 
Journal makes a combination that covers 
the beekeeping field. 

Send $1.50 and get both magazines 
for a full year. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Tex. 
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) 1 WANT 2, k20% 


your wants 
¥ and want to supply you my 
2 good package bees and queens 


for 1937. Write me. 
j R. V. STEARNS, Mason, Texas ( 
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Root Service 
BEES BEEKEEPING LITERATURE 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Write for 1937 
ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


ID 





new catalog 


A. I. 











THE HONEYBEE by Langstroth and Dadant. 
A complete text on beekeeping. 450 pages, 
200 engravings. Langstroth’s work forms 
the basis for our present beekeeping meth- 


ods. Successful beekeepers use the Hon- 
eybee to aid in their daily problems. Eng- 
lish edition, Postpaid, $2.00. Also avail- 
able in French, Spanish, Italian, Polish, 


and Russian editions. Postpaid $2.50. 


PACKAGE BEES 


You want queens that will lay 
of being superseded. 

Better get some packages headed with 
sur queens. They are bred from imported 
Italians. You will be pleased with them 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


WINNSBORO, LA. 





instead 











o% 
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“HONEY FOR SALE 


Keep your customers supplied with 
honey. We can furnish white and light 
amber honey at attractive prices. Pack- 
ed in 60-lb., 10-Ib. or 5-lb. containers. 


DADANT & SONS :: HAMILTON, ILL. 
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“Tall Cylinder Jars” 
154 oz. (individual service) to 3 pounds. 





“Exceline Jars”. . . range in size from 


, 
| .fangeinsize from 
4% pound to 4 pounds. | 
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“Skyline Jars”. . . range in size from 
4g pound to 4 pounds. 


“Beehive Jars” 
lg pound to 


. range in size from 
2 pounds. 





Hazel-Atlas offers a wide list of containers for the honey 
packer—the Tall Cylinder, the Skyline, the Beehive—and 
now the new Exceline Jars. All easily packed and labeled. 


Write for free samples. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA, 


Stoller’s Thrifty Package Bees } 
LATTY, OHIO THE STOLLER APIARIES | “a 3 


tt te eee 
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2 — ~ be used for planting of rape an 
white clover. ... It is not rare fi 


one hive to yield 80 to 90 kilogram 
This year we anticipate a very wu: 
usual yield. There is no honey p) 
duced from tulips; the tulips gi 


very little pollen. In Holland, the 
° “4 are 18,000 to 19,000 beekeepe 
Italian Queens, Package Bees & Nuclei They are divided in five associatio1 


Our association, Vereeniging 





LOWER AUSTRIAN QUEENS Bevorderring der Biejenteelt in N« 
a" erland, is the biggest and has 12,0\ 
We give you the things tha. ount: Good queers, full weight of pence st Pe neti Pr “ec eo 
young bees, and prompt shipment. , different cities and villages. The 
Standard light weight cages used. Tested three-band Italian stock. crease in members for our particula 
One customer in Illinois produced 150 lbs. surplus from our two- association this year to the beginn 
pound packages in a poor season in 1936. What would they do in a of September was 1,500 beekeeps 
200d year? There are usually 12 kilograms 
Untested Italian Queens $ .75 honey to be gotten from the box 
Lower Austrian Queens ee and eight from the baskets. In 19 
Two-Pound Package with Queen : ———— a total of 2,000,000 kilograms 
Three-Pound Package with Queen __ ’ See honey was produced.” 
Send for circular. Discount to certified dealers. i ee 
France. 


THE COFFEY APIARIES The fine collection of honeys, 


WHITSETT, TEXAS hydromel, photographs and_ hor 


plants which were sent by Roy 
Flores, Domaine de Tilleuls, Cou 
enay; Aime Henry, Pere Apiculteu 
Hevilliers (Meuse); and N. Gr 
BOOKING ORDERS NOW leau, Ludee (Gironde), Fran 
made that section of the exhibit quit 

outstanding. In a letter of Octol 
22, Mr. Grouleau stated: “We are 
Berry’s Reliable Queens and Package Bees a very mild climate, situated betwe 
the Gironde River and the Atlant 

Ocean. The honeyflow continues fr 
February to November. The hon 
M. "te BERRY & CO., Box 684, Montgomery, Ala. which I harvest is light amber, Ww 
a very fine and rapid crystallizati 

P. S.—We offer a limited number of mated Lower Austrian Carniolan Queens. These are The honey which the bees produ 
reared in a queen yard fifteen miles from our Italian breeding yards. here is composed from the followi 
flowers—First part of spring: flows 
in of furze which are very rich in pol! 


and a little in honey; fruit tree fi 
ers and garden flowers; then co) 
the locusts, the natural and artific 
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Forty-three years breeding Italian bees. Trade Agreement Prices. 
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EBY’S BUSY BEE BRAND 
NON-SAG, TRUE BASE ANGLE FOUNDATION 


“STOOD THE TEST THROUGH THE HEAT, 
WITH EVERY MAKE CAN’T BE BEAT.” 
In our 1800 colonies and hundreds of other’s colonies both North and South, 
no melting down. 
IF YOU USE IT YOU WILL LIKE IT. OTHERS DO. 

Now that you have your new crop of wax, let us render your cappings 
or combs into wax. We will make your foundation, or buy your wax for 
cash. 

To those interested in foundation making machinery, we solicit your 
inquiry. We have the best equipped machine shop and experienced men in 
this business. Complete plant set up, or individual machines to order. 
Reference Dun and Bradstreet. ‘ 


Highland Apiaries Fc:o7 West Elkton, Ohio 


| SS ee eee 


meadows, and flowers of cultivat 
fields. In the summer first comes t! 
heather in the first part of the s« 
son; it blooms from June to Sept« 
ber continually and is followed 
the wild thyme and by the lat 
heather which is in bloom until fro 
Like our wines, ‘our honeys’ are hig 
ly regarded as having a fine taste at 
flavor, and they are so far from 
proach that one could call them ‘E 
tra fine Medoc honeys’.” 





- Oo 
The success of the honey exhi 
reflects the interest and helpfuln 
of the beekeepers and beekee} 
leaders in the United States 
semen > Canada who went to the trouble a 
expense to send honey samples fr‘ 
I +S Bs 5 é q ackage Bees their sections to San ielieals. Thar 
~ * rygx: are due the foreign beekeepers a! 
Shipped on uJ ime educators whose interest in the 
Our reputation of selling a better package of Italian Bees with a dertaking far exceeded expectatior 
Fine Young Italian Queen and SHIPPING ON TIME assures your the Texas beekeepers who patient 
unpacked and arranged the exhi! 


and Dr. Alfonsus, Prof. Wilson 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 15% Discount to Dealers. Mr. Dobrovsky for their suggesti 


CHARLES HILLOCKR, Valdosta, Ga. ae Sees. Te eneteanee 
entailed in collecting the honeys w 
a pleasure. 

















he 


satisfaction. 
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Here’s a book you'll want! 
LEAHY’S 


New 
BEE SUPPLY CATALOG 


Every beekeeper will want our new book. Larger, finer and printed in colors 
this new catalog is the finest in the bee industry. It’s new from cover to cover 
and chock full of interesting, instructive help for the experienced beekeeper and 
the beginner. It’s FREE. Be sure to send for your copy NOW. 


Successful beekeepers use LEAH Y BEESUPPLIES 


For over 50 years LEAHY has been supplying successful beekeepers with high quality bee 
supplies. LEAHY quality supplies help you reduce producing costs and make bigger profits. 
In our new catalog, successful beekeepers tell why they prefer LEAHY BEE SUPPLIES. 





a 
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LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., Higginsville,Mo. 
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A CAKE OF CLEAN WAX 
GOOD HONEY IN THE TANK 


The NEW BRAND MELTER WISCONSIN'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 


Will Do That For You, Too! SAY: “The BRAND MELTER has given 


at ia Oe av .. | US Very good satisfaction. At the end of 
Solves the problem of melting cappings. Uses the day's work, the cappings are all in a 


waste steam from capping knife. No injury tO | cake of clean wax and the rest in good 
honey; no wax or specks. No honey left in wax. | honey in the tank.” 


For full particulars write W. T. BRAND, Mitchell, Nebr... oo. cos. 


lu 
lions y Lo., Wisconsin. 


















outyards, piled high with honey 
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| National 
Honey Week 


April 19 to 24, 1937 


Arrange displays of honey in your local stores. 


OC SE se Ce 


Line up a honey broadcast or two over your 
local radio station. 


A few honey recipes in your local newspaper 
will help. 


If you are out of honey get in touch with an In- 
stitute Member who does have honey and 
help him DEVELOP THE FIRST SPRING 
HONEY WEEK. 


© 
J A HONEY WEEK IN SPRING and A HARVEST 
FESTIVAL IN OCTOBER will prevent a sur- 


plus even when that bumper crop comes. 
© 


= 


All details from 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


MADISON * + «+ « $WISCONSIN 
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“BETTER BRED QUEENS” vounesees 


Young Bees 
Honest weight, three-banded Italians. Be wise and book your orders 
early for 1937. Orders booked without deposit. 2-lb. Packages with 
Queen, $2.45. 3-lb. Packages with Queen, $3.15. Queens 75c each. Deal- 


ers’ discount 15%. 


CALVERT APIARIES, 








CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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“Practical Tomato Culture” 


By FRANK C. PELLETT and MELVIN A, PELLETT 








= 











( 


2 


A cloth bound book of interest to every gardener. Tells in detail the story of tomato 
culture, in the home garden, under glass or as an extensive field crop. Fully illus- 
trated with photographs. Price 75 cents. 


3 AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 
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The Demands Made 
By Honey Buyers 
(Continued from page 62) 


ern day merchandising the grocer 

distributor does little more than 

offer a place of sale for merchand 
and it is up to us to contact the acti 
consumer, sell them on honey a 
thereby create the demands tl 
cause the buyer to stock our hon 
Really the honey buyer, and I me: 
grocer or distributor, is not interes 
ed in price at all. He is interest 
only that the honey will sell and th 
he will make his profit in a reaso 
able period of time. 

Therefore, the honey buyer d: 
mands honey which will move and 
is up to us to create the dema: 
through advertising to the actu: 
honey consumers. We must do th 
individually and through our vario 
organizations. The American Hone 
Institute is doing a great work t 
create consumer demand of honey 
Nowhere can we find a cheaper, mo) 
efficient medium for advertising ou 
product. The greater the demand f: 
our honey the greater will be th 
price we receive. The old Biblical say 
ing is “Cast bread upon the wate: 
and it will return unto you many 
fold.”” Nothing could be truer tha: 
this; for money spent supportin; 
this worthy organization will event 
ually result in creating a wider mai 
ket for honey. 


One of the most noteworthy ex 
amples of selling the consumer is 
that done by the tobacco people 
They sold the men on cigarettes, 


then after swelling their sales seem 
ingly as great as possible, they turn 
ed to the women and you will agree 
that they have done a good job 
along this line. We too can swell our 
sales and increase the price we re 
ceive for our honey by doing a good 
job of selling the consumer. 
ABJ— 


Honey Getting 
(Continued from page 67) 


With a clear brood nest system of 
management, bee escapes may be 
used with satisfaction in removing 
honey; but at present no niethod in 
use gives as good satisfaction as the 
proper use of carbolic acid in driving 
the bees down from supers to be 
taken off. Besides quickly clearing 
sealed, broodless, combs of bees, the 
carbolic acid method has the advan- 
tage of rendering the supers of hon- 
ey unattractive to robber bees for a 
few minutes, giving the operator a 
little time to remove a truck-load of 
honey and leave the aviary before 
robbers become troublesome. It is 
also much the safest method to use 
where American foulbrood exists. 
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For our February Crop and Market, we asked re- 
porters to answer the following questions: 
1. How much of the crop is disposed of? 
How is honey selling retail? Jobbing? 
Will all honey move readily before spring? 
How are bee and plant conditions so far? 


Crop Disposed Of. 


There is a surprising unanimity in the amount of 
honey that has been disposed of at the time reporters 
answered our cards. In very few instances, there was 
as much as 75% of the honey sold and in most cases 
reports were from 85 to 90% and many 100% sold. 
This means, of course, out of the hands of the producers 
of honey themselves. Perhaps sections in which more hon- 
ey was still left on hand include the Central West, New 
York and Arizona. Similarly, the western Canadian 
provinces report a considerable amount of honey on 
hand yet, there being perhaps 75% sold. 
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How Is Honey Selling? 


Again there was an almost unanimous opinion that 
honey sales at retail were excellent. A few cases re- 
ported honey moving slowly or only moderately but 
generally the reports indicated that in a retail way 
honey was moving in a very satisfactory fashion, indeed. 

In a jobbing way, however, there had been appreci- 
able slackening in the demand for honey over the holi- 
day period. A few reporters answering late stated that 
the jobbing demand had again begun and inquiries were 
developing on honey so that their ideas were that no 
doubt many of the jobbers and wholesale distributors 
of honey were getting perhaps somewhat short and 
would be out in the market before long. As a whole, 
however, jobbing demand was under what it has been 
during the poet three or four months, undoubtedly due 
to heavier buying in the fall and to the effect of the 
holiday season. 


Will All Honey Move? 


With only one exception, reporters stated that they 
had no doubt but that all honey would move. This ex- 
ception is California which has been somewhat hindered 
in the shipments of honey due to the prolonged mari- 
time strike. Undoubtedly all honey in California would 
move where the producer is willing to take the prices 
which might be offered by the eastern buyers. As this 
is going to press, it appears likely that the maritime 
strike will be settled shortly and this undoubtedly will 
make an outlet for export of California honey as there 
seems to be a demand on the part of ‘the British Isles 
which is not completely taken care of. 

All in all, it is very evident that there is at least as 
much of a shortage of honey as there was a year ago 
and we know of a number of _ instances where 1935 
honey was carried over and is being disposed of at very 
satisfactory prices from 1 to 1% cents above what the 
producers would have been able to realize a year or 
more ago. 


Condition of Plants and Bees. 


In practically all instances the condition of bees 
seem very satisfactory. There have, however, been 
many warm days in the northern sections and this has 
been conducive to some restlessness on the part of bees 
in cellars. 

We hear of reports also of the warm weather in- 
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ducing bees to breed and to use up their winter stores 
with the possibility of there being a shortage of honey 
and necessity for feeding in the early spring. Condi- 
tions throughout are probably best from New York 
southward through the entire Appalachian region where 
bees are in excellent condition and honey plants are 
perhaps above normal. This extends into Florida. 

Through the southern section we hear many reports 
of too warm conditions and the plants being too far ad- 
vanced with the possibility of a late cold spell doing a 
great amount of damage to honey producing plants. 
Texas, however, cannot come under this category in- 
asmuch as they have had a share in the storm which 
occurred throughout the entire Central West and well 
into the East. 

Naturally, the question of honey plant conditions is 
most doubtful in the central western and plains areas 
where we had the extreme drought last year. Those 
sections lacking sweet clover undoubtedly are going to 
see a shortage of honey plants this coming year and in 
many of the sweet clover sections, it is doubtful 
whether sweet clover has advanced sufficiently during 
the past fall so as to insure of a sufficient stand for 
general crop and honey plant purposes. 

We hear this same shadow of doubt throughout the 
plains area and up into the western provinces of Canada 
where the same conditions have existed. The snows also 
over all sections east of the Rockies seem to be much 
less than usual. In many parts of the North Central 
states, however, heavy rains have fallen during De- 
cember and early January, but too late of course to ad- 
vance honey plants so as to make them honey bearing 
in the 1937 year. 

Perhaps equally optimistic as the Appalachian section, 
are the intermountain states, especially on the western 
slope and into the states of Utah, Nevada, Idaho and 
parts of Montana where conditions seem normal both 
as to bees and as to honey plant conditions. 

California reporting dry earlier has had ample rains 
of late. The recent cold spells in all sections of Cali- 
fornia have perhaps been no deterrent upon the growth 
of the honey plants and possibly very little on the ad- 
vance of the colony inasmuch as the cold came too early 
to be of any definite harm. 

All in all, we believe that the conditions of bees are 
above what they were at this same date a year ago 
throughout the country, perhaps being too far advanced 
in the southern sections due to the warm weather. 
Honey plants, however, are far from being as prom- 
ising as they were at this same date in 1936. At that 
time the entire central western area seemed to be faced 
with a heavy white clover crop and sweet clover crop 
conditions were excellent. This year such conditions do 
not prevail or at least are much spotted. 

It is, however, very evident that favorable conditions 
during the blooming period might reflect itself in heavier 
crops of honey than last year just simply because 1936 
was such an extremely bad year owing to the dry con- 
ditions prevailing in many sections. This, of course, 
was partly alleviated in the extreme northern sections 
and in Canada by a very heavy late crop. 

It is barely possible that if the bees continue to go 
through the winter as in the present fashion, that the 
winter losses will be negligible and naturally the de- 
mand for packages may lighten in the spring rather 
than increase as they did in the 1936 season. 





Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Successor to 
Edwin H. Guertin, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Extracted Honey bought and sold 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 





Have you gone over your equipment? Have 
you plenty supplies? Advertisers in the 
American Bee Journal will welcome any 
inquiry sent to them. 


Iverson Honey Company (Not = ie You Ready for This Season? 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
—— and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 





BEES AND QUEENS 





“SHE-SUITS-ME” QUEENS. See page 155 
of March number. Send for circular. 
Allen Latham. Norwichtown, Conn. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS T7b5c 
each, any number. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 





A NEW SERVICE FOR BEEKEEPERS. 
Three-Banded Italians, mailed in our spe- 
cial introducing cage. Guaranteed to safely 
introduce to normal queenless colonies, or 
replacement free if our directions are fol- 
lowed. One to five, 75c each. 
Silver Run Apiaries, Phenix City, Ala. 





LIGH® AMBER in 60’s, 
O. Box 3438, 


Te. 


H. Blitz, P. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUCKWHEAT HONEY FOR SALE—R. V. 
Cox, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


LIGHT AMBER in new 60’s, 7c. 
E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


EXTRA QUALITY WHITE SWEET 
Clover Honey, packed as you desire. Joe 

c Weaver & Sons, Rt. No. 3, Springfield, 
oO. 











400 CASES FANCY CLOVER COMB, 
cellophaned, $4.00 case. Dillon’s, Adrian, 
Michigan. 





quality Mich- 
Ralph Black- 


FOR SALE—800 
igan white clover 
man, Portland, Mich. 


cans fine 
honey. 


W ANTED—FExperienced man to help with 

nine hundred colonies, extracted honey. 
April until October. Write full particulars. 
Ernest Sires, Stanfield, Oregon. 





WANTED—A job for the coming 
Write to J. T. Wallace, Hallowell, 


season. 


Kans. 





EXPERIENCED BEE MAN wants’ work 
preferably clover and alfalfa districts. Re- 
liable references. John Osgood, Rt. No. 3, 


Box 577, Grants Pass, _ Oregon. 





WANTED—Strong, active, clean young 
man as helper in our Michigan apiarie 
Give age, weight, height and experience, if 
any, in first letter. Also state wage 
wanted, with board and room furnished 
Reference required. David Running Apiar- 
ies, Filion, Michigan. 





EXTRA WHITE CLOVER HONEY, case 
or ton lots, 8c, f. o. b. Chaumont, N. Y. 
F. K. Clapsaddle. 





CLOVER in 5’s, 10’s 
free. Henry Stewart, 


DELICIOUS WHITE 
and 60's. Sample 
Prophetstown, Il. 





DELICIOUS PALMETTO HONEY in new 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60-lb. cans at 
8c per lb. John Olson, Davis, III. 


WANTED for coming season 
helper for queen-yard. The 

Hahira, Georgia. 

W ANTED—Apiarist to work 500 colonie 
Prefer man that can handle packages 

and produce queens. Employment year 

gy References required. John W. Berry- 

hill, Lakeland, Georgia. 


experienced 
Puett Co., 


TWO 
class only 
wages. F. C. 


BEE-MEN, one queen breeder, first 
apply. State qualifications and 
Belt & Son, LaJara, Colorado. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES. Booking 
orders now for 1937 delivery. 2-pound 
package with queen $2.45; 3-pound package 
with queen $3.15. 15% discount to dealers. 
P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


BEES WITH QUEEN INTRO- 

duced eliminates loss of queens. Our 
folder tells about them. A. O. Smith, 
Mount Vernon, Indiana. 


PACKAGE BEES, 
Sternenberg Bros. 





PACKAGE 





with or without queens. 
Lockhart, Texas. 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS from de- 
pendable honey rustling Italians. Stock 
we have been improving and depending on 
to make us a living for twenty years. We 
like them. They have never failed us. We 
believe they will please you. Write for 
prices. Elevation Apiaries, Milano, Texas. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS. Booking 

orders now for May and later delivery. 
Our prices same as last year. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet and prices. Order early and 
get bees. Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Alabama, 


HONEY FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 


comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

















CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car 

lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 
submit sample. THE COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS’ ASSN., 1324 Market St., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


TUPELO HONEY—Will not granulate. Bar- 
rells, new 60’s, seven and eight cents. 
Anthony Bros. Honey Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


FOR SALE—New Comb and Extracted Hon- 
ey. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIll kinds, any quantity. 
H. & Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. ; 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60-lb. cans at 
8c lb. Write for prices on large quantities. 
Sample 1l5c. 
y. We Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 























FOR SALE— Fancy, well ripened, white 
sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Extra 
good quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 


WANTED—BPxtracted Honey. Send sample 
and price delivered to T. W. Burleson & 
Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 


WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—wWhite and Light Amber Honey. 
Carlots or less. Clover Blossom Honey 
Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—White and light amber extracted 
honey. Also comb. Prairie View Apiaries, 
2005 Fullerton, Detroit, Mich. 














WAX worked into comb foundation, accepted 
in trade for supplies or bought. ‘Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Padneah, Kentucky. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 108 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, California. 


WANTED—White and Amber’ Extracted 

Honey, any quantity; also beeswax. 
Write THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


of honey. C. 











WANTED—AIl dark grades 
Jankowski, Russell, Il. 


MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA pro- 

ducers take notice. We are in the mar- 
ket for carloads or less of white extracted 
honey. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, 
Ohio. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—100 to 500 colonies and loca- 
tions, account age. 
Honey Park, Cortez, 





Colorado. 





18 STANDS OF BEES in 10-frame hives. 
Also shallow extracting supers and 
comb. Lost no bees on account of disease 
or freezing last two years. Make offer. E. 
H. Kilian, Mascoutah, III. 
FOR SALE—About 75 ten- frame hives: and 
30 shallow ext. supers filled with new 
clean wired foundation. 25 comb honey 
supers. Extractor, two tanks, tools. About 
$800 worth of equipment for one-third 
their value. Good condition. Write. B. C. 
Hall, Manchester, Iowa. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY—Apiary in Iowa or 
near by. CF care American Bee Journal. 











thousand used 
bodies and 
City, Iowa. 


WANTED 
ten-frame 
frames. LaVerne 


Bargain in one 
standard hive 
Roose, Sac 


WANTED—To correspond with a young man 

over the age of 21, sober, and a non- 
smoker, who can operate an auto truck, and 
has some experience in handling bees, who 
wants to come to California with a view of 
developing his ability to handle bees under 
the latest methods and practices. In first 
letter please state age, experience with bees, 
and in driving trucks, whether used to living 
in the open stretches, and about what wages 
expected. C. I. Graham, Colusa, California 








SUPPLIES 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES save honey, money, 
avoid stings; faster most efficient. Sample 
15c. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewistown, Ill. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 

lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
62 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 

The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 
BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 

Write for quantity prices. 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 


BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames $30.00 per thousand. Complete 
line of bee supplies manufactured by us. All 

prices the lowest. Free catalog. 
The Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES. 
ment. Reasonable prices. 
and beeswax in trade. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, 


COMB FOUNDATION at money - saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 

worked at lowest rates. 
zB. Ss. Robinson, mB 

















Prompt ship- 
We take honey 


Onsted, Michigan 





Mayville, 
AT TRAC TIVE PRIC ES « on bee supplies and 

comb foundation. Send for catalog. 
Saves you money. THE FRED W. MUTH 
CO., Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





YOUR WAX WORKED INTO QUALITY 

medium brood foundation for 15c per 
pound; thin super 22c. Ten pounds medium 
brood foundation $4.10. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 
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3-BANDED LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS _ 
ALSO BRIGHT ITALIANS. PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


We made 100% ON TIME DELIVERY on all orders of 1936 


We are prepared to equal this record next spring. 
Place your orders with a moderately large, well managed business and breeder of quality bees. 
No disease. Drones excluded. Full weight at destination. Light cotton-wood cages. 
On time delivery. No excuses. 
2-lb. pkg. bees with selected laying queens $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. bees with selected laying queens $3.15 
Queens, each ; ; -75 
15% Discount to qualified dealers. 


_ Cra BEE COMPANY DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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' 2 BEBEEELESE 


'PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Package Bees 


QUALITY BRED 
ITALIANS 


Fire destroyed our mailing list on July 
23, 1936, so we would like all our cus- 
Sih. che, with qucen, 9248 oc. any O0 B tomers who have not received our 1937 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.15 ea., any no. prices to drop us a card. 
Untested Italian Queen, $ .75 ea., any no. * 
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Order direct from this advertisement and 
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to handle? Would you like bees that are not 


save time. 


FIFI 
ii 


sé 


We are now booking orders and are expect- method our bees are hardy to the North. 


ino ¢ rk ta ta > ‘ re > > ace 
ing a heavy demand. Do not get left. Place order placed where there has never been 


any disease. You will find all these qualities 
in our bright Italians. 


PRICES TO JUNE FIRST 


3-lb. Pkg. & Queen by exp. f.0.b. $3.15 ea. 
2-lb. Pkg. & Queen by exp. f.o.b. $2.45 ea. 


Queens, 75 cents each. 


Discounts to Dealers 


your order now for preference of shipping 
dates and be assured of your bees when want- 
ed. No order too large or sziall for proper 





handling. Safe arrival and satisfaccion guar- 
anteed. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


(The Home of Quality Products) 
JESUP, GEORGIA 
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Do you like bees that are gentle and easy : 
so apt to swarm? Because of our breeding 


Then I know you would like to have your 


Isctsnhtean APUAISS, Luverne, Ala. 





ma uur ~~ BDACKAGE BEES oo ™Z.muciaune 


Your choice of queens. 


italian, Caucasian, Carniolan 


Queens reared in yards several miles apart insuring no cross breeding. Each race from the very best pure 
stock obtainable. 


Truck load orders should be placed early so queens can be ready strictly at time wanted. Extensive experi- 
ence in loading trucks quickly. 
A quarter of a century of efficient service in the same locality is our record. 
My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you again. 


Trade Agreement Prices. 15% discount to dealers. 


H. E. GRAHAM CAMERON, TEXAS 
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GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE 
IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE 


Indications are that the Alpha sweet clover is less 
adaptable than the common variety. Because it has finer 
stems it is preferred for hay and pasture and it is now 
grown in large acreage in the prairie provinces of Cana- 
da. Reports are unfavorable for the Alpha clover in 
Ontario and it has proved a failure for us here in IIli- 
nois. We are anxious to hear from any of our readers 
who have tried it in order to determine if possible the 
regions in which it succeeds. 

Re - 


The clovers in common cultivation have come to us 
from Europe. Red clover, white Dutch clover, alsike, 
crimson, etc., have been scattered about until they have 
become a part of the flora of a large part of our coun- 
try. There are, also, more than a dozen species of Tri- 
folium which are native to the west coast and which are 
unknown eastward. It would be interesting to try these 
native kinds to ascertain whether they might prove to be 
as good as those brought from abroad. 

ABs 


Ray G. Koenig, of Bonita, California, writes that he 
has been unable to get queens of any pure strain which 
“turn out the honey like the hybrids I already have.” A 
colony headed by a Caucasian queen mated to an Italian 
drone produced 300 pounds against a yard average of 90. 
Succeeding generations proved good honey getters but a 
little harder to handle. 

Most of our bee breeding has been a rather haphazard 
business and we really have not much to show for it as 
yet. 





ABJ 


Now comes circular 412 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture with a footnote to the effect that seeds of 
sweet clover are somewhat poisonous to bobwhites and 
pheasants. This is a very unfortunate statement unless 
definitely proved to be true. Sweet clover has an im- 
portant place in the soil erosion program and such a 
statement from such a source is likely to discourage its 
use, 


ite |) 
An interested reader of 
this page has asked for a 
photo of Mrs. C. P. Dadant 
and we are glad to comply. 
The arrival of her fifth 
great grandchild provides an 
appropriate occasion. 

Little Robert came near 
being a Christmas baby, ar- 
riving on December 20. He 
is the son of Bob and the 
grandson of M. G. Here we 
have the fifth generation 
bearing the name of Dadant 
in this community, begin- 
ning with Charles Dadant 
who came from France in 
1863. 


ABJ 


It is rare, indeed, that we find an entire family devot- 
ing itself to one business through several successive en- 
erations. In this case the baby’s daddy, granddaddy and 
great grandfather are all living and all connected with 
the business of Dadant & Sons. There are so many mem- 
bers of the family that there is some confusion among 
my correspondents as to “who is who” among the Da- 
dants. : 

——ABJ 

A Utah subscriber wants to know where he can secure 
seed of sainfoin which is grown so ope | as a forage 
crop in Europe. Inquiries to American seed houses which 
formerly offered it fail to find one now listing sainfoin. 
Julius Loewith, wholesale seed dealer from New York 





offers to secure seed from France for anyone 

wanting as much as 110 pounds which is the smallest 

amount he can bring in. The price for that amount is 

twenty-five cents per pound. Larger amounts could be 

secured at a lower rate. 
ew ———— 

Numerous efforts have been made to introduce sain- 
foin as a farm crop in this country but except in a few 
localities the effort has failed. Perhaps it may be for 
lack of the proper bacteria that the plant has not suc- 
ceeded. There were many failures among the first trials 
of alfalfa for this reason. 

ABJ 

Captain H. Cooper, of Chalmette, Louisiana, has a 
quantity of seed of the button-bush or button-willow 
which he generously offers to send to any beekeeper who 
wants it. Be sure to send postage when writing him. He 
says that he first noticed the bees working on the blos- 
soms of this plant in June and that they continued until 
the first of September. For wet places this is one of the 
most promising shrubs which I know. 

ABJ———— 


A copy of the Christmas number of the Christchurch 
Star sent by H. R. Busch, of Hornby, New Zealand, is 
the finest publication to come to this desk for many a 
day. There are many beautiful pictures of mountain 
scenes resembling our own Rockies. Apparently these 
friends on the opposite side of the world have much in 
common with us while at the same time enjoying many 
things which would be new and strange here. 








Prof. C. F. Patterson, of the Saskatchewan College of 
Agriculture, states that red clover is not sufficiently 
hardy to stand the severe climate of the western Canada 
provinces, Perhaps that may be one reason for the great 
opularity of sweet clover in that area. There is no other 
egume so well suited to the requirements of the farmers 
of that region. Sweet clover is also extending its range 
into areas where once red clover was supreme. 


Last month’s Postscript expressed a doubt concerning 
the medical properties of honey. An English correspon- 
dent contends that ‘“‘Honey has a definite medicinal value 
and this should be made known to the public, otherwise 
it might be well mimsing a good thing.” 

Once we have facts on which to base such a contention 
we agree that the public should be given the information 
but general statements are of little value. No agency is 
more anxious to establish all the good points of honey 
than this magazine. 

ABJ oe 

The slogan “Say it with Flowers” has been of incalcul- 
able value to the florist industry. It is usually held up 
as the most valuable and suggestive of slogans. Frequent- 
ly someone asks why the beekeepers do not have such a 
slogan. Probably the reason is that nothing good enough 
has as yet been brought forward. 

L. A. Harcourt, well known honorable secretary of 
King’s Lynn and District Beekeepers’ Association of 
England, is the latest to suggest that the beemen have a 
try at finding something of this kind. He mentions “Honey 
the food of the Gods” or “Honey, the pick-up which 
keeps you on your feet” as in line with the idea. 

Perhaps if we fail to find a slogan which meets the 
needs of the industry as a whole, individual beekeepers 
may find it worth-while to adopt their own to assist honey 
sales. The Postscript would like to know of any good ones 
which may be offered. 





Robert Loveman had the attitude of a beekeeper when 
he wrote his poem on rain: 
It’s not raining, rain for me 
But fields of clover bloom 
Where any buecaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 











